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ZAPOTOCKY AND GOTTWALD—NEXT? 






(First of two articles) 


HE PUBLIC career of Czechoslo- 
ij vakia’s Foreign Minister Vladimir 
Clementis came to an abrupt end last 
March 14 when he presented his 
resignation to President Clement 
Gottwald. but his removal failed to 
shed any additional light on what had 
become one of the greatest mysteries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

This mystery, which may never be 
completely solved, is how Clementis, 
whe has the worst loyalty record 
among Europe’s Communist leaders, 
managed for two full years to remain 
Foreign Minister when men who had 
done considerably less to deserve the 
fate were mercilessly liquidated in 
Czechoslovakia and other “peoples’ 
democracies.” 

The circumstances of Clementis’ 
eclipse add to the mystery. Unlike 
Hungary’s Foreign Minister Laszlo 
Rajk and Bulgaria’s Vice-Premier 
Traicho Kostov, Clementis was re- 
moved from his post without being 
charged with spying for the Western 
powers or otherwise undermining the 
regime. He was not expelled from the 
Communist party—as he had been 
eleven years ago for opposing the 
Soviet-German Pact—and no trial 
seemed scheduled. Outwardly, Clem- 
entis’ resignation was as quiet and 
matter-of-fact as any routine cabinet 
shift in a Western democracy. 

But this alone, when considered 
against the background of the purges 
that have lately shaken the Iron Cur- 
tain, and when analyzed against 
Clementis’ own anti-Stalinist past, 
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EXCLUSIVE: 


constitutes one of the most news- 
worthy events in Czechoslovakia since 
the 1948 Communist coup which 
rocketed the pudgy Slovak lawyer in- 
to his ministerial seat. 

The great personal drama of Vlad- 
imir Clementis—which reached _ its 
climax when, fully aware of being 
a marked man, he decided to return 
to Prague from New York in the fall 
of 1949 after he had arranged to 
seek asylum in the United States— 
is also the drama of every honest 
Communist who has to face the ques- 
tion of whether his own ideals should 
be sacrificed to the Moscow line. And 
it is not wholly impossible that this 
vexing issue will some day, perhaps 
very soon, blow to bits the entire 
Soviet apparatus of aggression. 


'VLADKO THE YOUTH LEADER’ 


Hefty, pipe-smoking Vladimir 
Clementis was born 48 years ago in 
Tisovec in the hills of Slovakia. At 
the turn of the century, Czechoslo- 
vakia had not yet become an inde- 
pendent state and Slovakia was a 
half-forgotten province of the sprawl- 
ing Austro-Hungarian Empire. Little 
is known of Clementis’ middle-class 
family except that they called him 
by the affectionate diminutive, 
Vladko. He grew up amidst the mis- 
ery that reigned in his country pre- 
ceding World War I and, like many 
of his bourgeois contemporaries, soon 
discovered the meaning of social in- 
justice. He read Karl Marx and Jean 
Jaurés, and his leftist leanings be- 
came more and more pronounced. By 
the time he entered the University of 
Bratislava, Vladko was a prominent 
youth leader. The important thing to 
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Behind 


remember about Clementis’ formative 
years is that they turned him into an 
intellectual rather than a man of 
action. This doubtless determined 
everything he did in later life. 

It is not known what happened to 
Clementis during the World War I 
maelstrom from which Moravia, 
Bohemia and Slovakia emerged a 
unified independent state under 
Thomas G. Masaryk. The next time 
Clementis appeared in the spotlight, 
he was a prosperous lawyer in Bratis- 
lava. His official biography says that 
he defended persecuted workers. 
From his writings in the mid-1920’s 
we see that he had not forsaken his 
youthful socialist leanings but, on the 
other hand, he could hardly be re- 
garded as a daredevil agitator for 
the Communist cause like the famed 
Dimitrov or Tito. 

Clementis nevertheless remained 
active enough in politics, and in 1932 
joined the Communist party for rea- 
sons that are not completely clear. In 
the meantime, he had done a few 
studies of socialism and of Slovak lit- 
erature. In 1935, Clementis ran and 
was elected to Parliament on_ the 
Communist ticket. Czechoslovakia 
was the only central European coun- 
try where the Communist party was 
legal, so Clementis was able to travel 
freely to France and Great Britain 
several times, and in 1938 spent sev- 
eral months in Paris on what was 
then termed a secret mission. Then 
came Munich and, six months later, 
Nazi occupation of Czechoslovakia. 

Clementis, his wife, and many 
Czech Communists fled to Paris. 
Others, including Party Secretary- 
General Clement Gottwald, went to 
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Former Foreign Minister Clementis’ liquidation 
reflects deep divisions within Czech Communist ranks 


and deeper tragedy within Czechoslovakia 


the Czech Purge 


Moscow. Clementis’ choice of exile 
was perhaps indicative of his affini- 
ties with the West. But he still re- 
mained a good Communist. 


On August 24, 1939, the world was 
stunned by the Molotov-Von Ribben- 
trop Pact and Clementis, like many 
Communists not consulted by the 
Kremlin, was shocked when the news 
reached Paris. Most Communists re- 
covered because of their blind and 
unquestioning allegiance to the Mos- 
cow line. But Clementis, the intellect- 
follow suit. He 
reached the conclusion that the cause 
of freedom, and of Czechoslovakia, 
had been betrayed by the Soviet 
Union. Ideologically, however, he re- 
mained faithful to Marxism. In Clem- 
entis’ mind, communist doctrine and 


ual, could not 


Soviet foreign policy were not neces- 
sarily the same thing. He said so loud 
enough to be heard in Moscow. The 
word “Titoism” had not yet been 
coined, but Clementis’ attitude was 
clearly deviationist and counter-revo- 
lutionary. The Central Committee of 
the party retaliated by expelling him. 


CLEMENTIS THE 'TITOIST' 


When the Second World War start- 
ed ten days later, Clementis joined 
the Czech army that was formed in 
France under Allied command to 
fight the Germans. It was the right 
thing for a Czech patriot to do, but 
a criminal offense for a Communist 
at a time when the war against 
Nazism was regarded as “imperial- 
istic’ and Communists all over were 
happily sabotaging the Allied war 
effort. After the fall of France in May 
1940, Clementis and his wife moved 
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to England, the only hub of resist- 
ance against Germany. Having lost 
his seat in the exiled Council of 
State—to which he was automatically 
entitled as a Deputy to the prewar 
Parliament—following his expulsion 
from the party Clementis aided the 
Allies by broadcasting to Slovakia 
over the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration under the name of “Peter 
Hren.” He became a close friend of 
President Edouard Benes and _ the 
correspondence between the two men, 
now in the files of the Prague Red 
regime, was a far cry from the party 
line of the pre-Nazi period. 


But Clementis had no quarrel with 
communism even so, and certainly 
was never a traitor to the ideals of 
Marx and Lenin. He simply refused 
saw as the 
supreme interests of Czechoslovakia, 


to sacrifice what he 
and of freedom, to the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. Benes’ wartime 
coalition government included men of 
Communist leanings—but Clementis 
never became quite reconciled with 
the Red exiles in London. The latter, 
incidentally, were engaged in a silent 
struggle for future control of the 
party with Gottwald and Benes’ am- 
bassador to Russia, Zdenek Fierling- 
er, a turncoat Social Democrat. 


When Hitler attacked the Soviet 


Union in June 1943, shattering 
Stalin’s hopes that the Western 
democracies and Germany would 


bleed themselves white and clear the 
path for his coup de grace, Clem- 


entis suspended his private war with 
Russia over the German question. 
But he was not readmitted to the fold. 
His name did not appear on the 
manifestos published by Czech Com- 






munists in Moscow and London en- 
dorsing the Soviet decision to “dis- 
band” the Comintern. Thereupon, 
Clementis committed further heresies 
and blasphemies which did not en- 
dear him to orthodox Stalinists. 


WROTE HERETICAL BOOK 


His greatest faux pas, and there is 
no reason to believe that it went un- 
noticed or was forgotten, was his pre- 
diction that the Soviet Union would 
encourage full independence among 
all nations after the war. This here- 
tical forecast can be found in a book- 
let Clementis published in London in 
1943 under the title Panslavism, Past 
and Present. He wrote: 


“. .. Wartime Slav cooperation im- 
plies the coordination of the struggle 
against the common enemy, and in 
the future, cooperation and under- 
standing between the Slav nations, 
all of them possessing independence 
and equal rights of their own, and 
developing in accordance with their 
respective spiritual traditions. . . .” 


This may not be Titoism but it is 
precisely what Tito said when he 
banged Yugoslavia’s door in Stalin’s 
face. 

A little later, on February 18, 1944, 
Clementis pulled another boner which 
Moscow must have found hard to 
swallow. He wrote in an article en- 
titled, “‘The Danube Basin and Ger- 
many,” published in the London 
fortnightly Central European Observ- 
er, that the prospects for democracy 
in Hungary are “hopeless,” come hell 
or high water, because the Magyars, 
pro-fascist and anti-fascist alike, are 
chiefly concerned with dominating 
their neighbors. He suggested at the 
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end of his article that Czechoslovakia 
should solve the Hungarian question 
by occupying the whole country. Now 
as a loyal Slovak Clementis was per- 
haps justified in shaking his fist at 
Hungary, but it so happens that the 
Kremlin decided that Hungary can be 
and is a “democracy.” and it sent 
Cardinal Mindszenty to prison and 
executed Rajk to prove the point. 


CLEMENTIS ERRS AGAIN 


Clementis overreached _ himself 
again on September 15. 1944, when 
he told his Central European Ob- 
server readers in a piece on the 
“Slovak Uprising” that the rebellion 
against the Nazis preceding Slovak- 
ia’s liberation was carried out “with 
the approval of the exiled London 
government.” According to Soviet 
history books, the Communists merit 
all the credit for the rebellion. Clem- 
entis went so far as to laugh off the 
charges of the pro-Nazi Slovakian 
government in 1944 that the revolt 
was “Bolshevik-led.” Although ad- 
mitting that most of the weapons 
were supplied to the underground by 
the Russians, Clementis was careful 
in stressing that the movement was 
purely “nationalistic and patriotic.” 

These were surprising statements 
for a man who is neither stupid nor 
politically innocent. 

Near the war’s end. President 
Benes appointed Clementis Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs in the 
exiled government. When a_provi- 
sional government was established at 
Kosice, Slovakia, in the wake of ad- 
vancing Soviet armies. Clementis 
went home. Benes became head of 
the “National Front” regime, and 
Zdenek Fierlinger Premier of the 
cabinet: Jan Masaryk retained the 
Foreign Ministry and Clementis be- 
came his principal aide. 

Shortly after his return to Slov- 
akia, Clementis made up with the 
Communist party—or rather the 
Communist party made up with him. 
How it was done, and why he was 
reinstated notwithstanding his war- 
time anti-Stalinist blunders. is one 
of the big questions in the whole 


case. [t actually marks the begin- 
ning of the great Vladimir Clementis 
mystery. 

There are sound reasons to believe 
that the first opening came from 
Clementis himself—he had 
ceased to be what he regarded a 
faithful Communist. But there are 
also many reasons why the party 
might have judged it wise to “forget” 
his sins. In the first place, Clementis 
was the only means by which the 
party could hope to penetrate Mas- 
aryk’s staunchly pro-Western Foreign 
Ministry. Secondly, Clementis, as the 
only outstanding Slovak Communist 
in sight. was important to the party’s 


never 


long-range plans for that strongly 
anti-Red province. One of Clementis’ 
close friends, now exiled in the 
United States, put it this way: “The 
party had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain with Clementis. . . .” 

In May 1946, Benes called a gen- 
eral election and the Communists 
polled 37.9 per cent of the popular 
vote, which gave them a comfortable 
majority in the Parliament. The elec- 
tion was honest and free and Benes 
had no choice but to request the 
Secretary-General of the Communist 
party. Klement Gottwald, to form a 
cabinet. Gottwald obliged. appointed 
Fierlinger to the Ministry of Industry 
and kept Masaryk at the Foreign 
Ministry with Clementis as Under- 


Secretary. 


MASARYK KEY FOE 


Thereupon the party busied itself 
with the task of pushing Czechoslo- 
vakia further and further toward 
Moscow. Holding actual control of 
the Government, the Red plan was to 
remove those islands of resistance 
that stood in the way of total com- 
munization. Masaryk’s Foreign Min- 
istry was the great stronghold of 
democratic resistance, and that was 
where Clementis became increasingly 
useful. But his strange loyalty to 
communism did not preclude him 
from continuing to think independ- 
ently, a factor of considerable signi- 
ficance in the split that began shaping 
up within the Czech Communist 


party. Gottwald and Clementis repre- 
sented the moderate faction while 
Rudolph Slansky and_ Bedrich 
Geminder (the Moscow liaison man) 
headed the extremists. Labor leader 
Anton Zapotocky was standard-bear- 
er for the Communist middle-of-the- 
roaders. Gottwald and Clementis were 
understood to favor Czechoslovakia’s 
membership in the Marshall Plan and 
wanted to see the country com- 
munized peacefully. Slansky and 
Geminder had no use for U. S. as- 
sistance and pressed for violent ac- 
tion to make a clean break. Zapot- 
ocky held the balance of power. 


GOTTWALD OPPOSES COUP 


Late in 1947, the extremists began 
gaining strength and attracted Zap- 
otocky’s labor forces to their side. 
Political action committees were 
formed all over the country and pres- 
sure upon Gottwald mounted hourly. 
At the end of January 1948, a Com- 
munist-engineered crisis resulted in 
seizure of Parliament as_ several 
deputies resigned after being charged 
with treason by the Reds. Gottwald 
opposed a coup until the last moment 
but the situation became so acute 
that, for the sake of preserving party 
unity in the emergency, he was 
forced to order Communist workers 
into the streets of Prague. That was 
the February coup. 

At the Foreign Ministry the situa- 
tion ostensibly remained unchanged. 
Masaryk had just returned from 
medical treatment in the U. S. and 
resumed his duties as titular head of 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy. But, 
in practice, he no longer ran his of- 
fice. Clementis, now the Communists’ 
foreign policy spokesman, had taken 
over. He appeared at press confer- 
ences with the Minister and voiced 
his own views whenever they failed to 
agree with Masaryk’s. which was 
often. He countermanded Masaryk’s 
decisions and, in general, was actual 
director of the country’s foreign 
affairs. Then, on March 10, 1948, one 
of the greatest of modern tragedies 
took place and the Ministry became 
vacant: Masaryk committed suicide. 
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BOHN 


at 60 or 65 always seemed to me 
cockeyed. So when I heard that Alvin 
Johnson was fixing up a heaven for 
old college professors, I shouted: 
“This is for me!” Running into the 


| ens IDEA of superannuating men 


New School’s President Emeritus on 
the sunny corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, | that 
heaven is not mythological. By next 
fall it will actually exist. It will not 
unlimited number of man- 


learned this 


offer an 
sions. But this is just the start. There 
will be no end to what this creative 
old pipe-smoker has started. 

Next year the New School for So- 
cial Research will have two panels of 
professors drawn from among those 
who have been retired from regular 
Five of them 
each 


university positions. 
will work each semester, one 
giving a course of fifteen lectures. 
Most of them have accepted the new 
jobs, and you can take it from me 
that they are tops in their fields, al- 
though I cannot divulge their names. 
Already, two other institutions have 
started similar projects. 

Dr. Johnson take 
credit for his brilliant idea. It is, ac- 


cording to his explanation, a neces- 


doesn’t much 


sary response to the demands of the 
time. The notion that a man’t limit 
is 65 years was established in An- 
drew Carnegie’s era. Carnegie used 
his millions to rid the universities of 
their old fogies. His pension scheme 
lifted a burden from the university 
and gave youth its chance. 


By William E. Bohn 


The Emeritus 
Merits a Break 


But in those days we didn’t know 
as much as we do now. We started 
with bad eating habits and got worse 
until at 65 we weren't fit to live with. 
We had only four or five years left— 
and the university and the pension 
fund were free of us. But look at 
things now! At 65 a man still has 20 
or 30 years to go. John Dewey has 
done his best work since he passed 


the retirement mark. Now if you rob 


these men of their work, you will 
have millions lying around useless 
and unhappy. These time-expired 


duffers will be like caterpillars who 
have eaten their fill and are waiting 
for the first frost. 

We 


approach in 


this 
On 


some faculties. dozens of men have 


the result of 


universities. 


have seen 


our 


approached the jumping-off place at 
about the same time. No more pro- 
motions or honors are in store for 
them. All they have to do is hang 
around and keep on delivering their 
old lectures until the whistle blows. 
Such men can give a college all the 
excitement of a first-class cemetery. 
The whole thing is bad for the man, 
the university and American life. 
And all the time these teachers 
at least the good ones—are needed 
for a big job. We are having a boom 
in adult education. In Washington 
they say there are 30,000,000 adults 
going to school. The youngsters in 
college are too busy making love and 
playing football to learn much; later 
they find that they have to make up 


for their loss. 

For the job of teaching these 
maturer people we don’t want a 
young fellow who’s been taught by 
another young fellow in some teach- 
ers college. Youngsters are awfully 
impressed by the new terminology 
of the graduate school; mature stu- 
dents like plain English. By the time 
you have reached retiring age—if 
you are any good—you prefer plain 
English yourself. There are lots of 
men like James Harvey Robinson 
and Charles Beard who stand 
on their hind legs and talk true talk. 

In part, Dr. Johnson’s new idea 


can 


sprouts from his own experience. 
During fifteen years as professor of 
economics he caught himself repeat- 
ing his lectures. As editor of the Vew 
Republic he was rejuvenated. But 
soon he was rewriting editorials in 
different words. A new job was pre- 
scribed. 

Before Alvin Johnson and I fin- 
ished. I tried to enter some caveats. 
Shouldn’t some professors be super- 
annuated? Dr. Johnson’s eyes gleam- 
ed: “By jove, I’ve known some pro- 
fessors who ought to have been re- 
tired before they were born. by a 
proper application of birth-control.” 

Then he explained that age should 
not he the criterion. But men ought 
to shift about. They get seedy and 
soft and stiff from staying in one 
spot. In a new place, with new stu- 
dents and new subjects, they can 
take on new life. The ten untired re- 
tired professors who will make up 
the two New School panels next year 
are practically rejuvenated by the 
prospect of their new jobs. 

By this time I was all pepped up. 
“If a new job will revivify an aging 
pedagog, what about other changes?” 
I wanted to know. “Wouldn’t a new 
wife be a help... or... well, any 
“Now, now,” 
“there 


number of changes?” 
hesitated the old 
have been cases, yes, but we'd better 


innovator. 


not go into that.” 
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ILGWU MEMBERS THEN— 








OR members of the International 

Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
AFL, the feasibility of the “welfare 
state” is not a subject for debate. 
They know the welfare state can 
work because they are making it 
work within the framework of their 
own industry. 

As they gather in Atlantic City to 
celebrate the union’s fiftieth birth- 
day, delegates representing 423,000 
ILGWU members will consider fur- 
ther improvements in a structure of 
industrial security that provides 
health insurance, old-age pensions, a 
lush vacation resort and wage stand- 
ards that compare favorably with 
those in any major industry. 

As befits an organization that is 
mindful of its social responsibilities, 
the ILGWU realizes that its welfare 
state cannot survive if it fails to con- 
tribute ideas and funds to the sur- 
vival of free institutions everywhere. 
To this end it has set up a Marshall 
Plan of its own and has played a de- 
cisive role in the fight against Com- 
munist and fascist influence at home 
and abroad. 

In the half-century since eleven 
garment workers met furtively in a 
little New York hall to bring the 
union into being, the ILGWU has 
produced changes in the attitudes of 
employers and the rank and file of 
the garment industry that are as rev- 
volutionary as the improvement in 
wages and working conditions. 

The union was born out of the 
sweatshop, with its abysmal degrada- 





A. H. RAsKIN is a veteran labor cor- 
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One of our great unions 


celebrates its golden anniversary 


THE ILGWU 


tion of both workers and employers. 
The worker carried his sewing ma- 
chine on his back. He paid for the 
chair he sat on, the needle he used, 
the very thread with which he 
stitched the garment together. Tuber- 
culosis and other diseases fed on the 
undernourished bodies of men, 
women and children toiling endlessly 
in dank hovels. 

The law of the jungle was as cruel 
for employers as for workers. Job- 
bers preyed on contractors in a 
vicious cycle of exploitation that de- 
based those who waxed fat upon it, 
no less than it did those whose hearts 
and bodies were corroded by poverty. 
The ILGWU has been the greatest 
single influence in bringing civiliza- 
tion to the swamp that was the gar- 
ment industry. 

The cutters, the operators, the bast- 
ers, the finishers and the pressers 
have set the style for collective bar- 
gaining in the twentieth century in 
the same way their industry has set 
the style for women’s fashions. It 
took bloody strikes to give the union 
security, but, once it attained secur- 
ity, it lost no time in assuming the 
responsibilities that went with power. 

This was the ILGWU’s great con- 
tribution to American labor policy. 
Like its sister unions, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers and the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers, the ILGWU was a pioneer 
in recognizing that it would have to 
become the guardian of the well- 
being of its industry if it was to 
keep helping its members. 

Its philosophy went beyond the 
avoidance of self-cancelling gains— 


gains that would result in putting the 
industry out of business or so cur- 
tailing its market as to create broad 
unemployment. The union had to 
make itself the stabilizing force in a 
crazy-quilt economic pattern. It be- 
came the protector of the employers 
against their own excesses. 

Not all the employers are enthu- 
siastic about the union’s solicitude 
for the welfare of the industry. Many 
feel it has grown so strong that it 
is able to enforce peace on its own 
terms and that these terms are not 
always just. But most will concede 
that the union has been as much of 
a boon to the industry as it has to 
the workers. Few would welcome its 
disappearance, and most take pride 
in the fact that the ILGWU has 
brought a prestige to the industry 
that gives the manufacturers a stand- 
ing they never had in the years when 
their only distinction lay in the sav- 
agery of competition and exploitation. 

The canyons of Seventh Avenue 
are almost as crowded with university 
professors, research students and 
government officials trying to learn 
the secret of industrial peace as they 
are with garment workers. The heads 
of the employer groups are invited to 
lecture at Harvard, Dartmouth and 
other centers of higher education 
throughout the country. Once of in- 
terest only to students of industrial 
morbidity, the garment trades have 
become symbols of cooperation. 

There has not been a major strike 
in the giant New York market since 
1933. That is not to say there are no 
strikes. There are frequent walkouts 
in individual shops over specific 
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AT FIFTY 


grievances that inflame the workers, 
but these explosions are brief. With- 
in a day the workers are back on the 
job and their gripe goes to the im- 
partial chairman for solution. 

David 


Dubinsky, has been more alert than 


The union’s _ president, 


any of his associates in labor’s high 
command to the importance of win- 





DUBINSKY—'MORE ALERT' 


ning public support for the union 
and its objectives. He has succeed- 
ed so completely that John L. Lewis 
once asked him plaintively: 

“Dave, why is it that when you 
ask for a welfare fund, you are a 
statesman; when I ask for the same 
thing, I am a power-mad dictator?” 

When James C. Petrillo decided it 
was time for him to do something 
about his public relations a couple 
of years ago, he sent a committee to 
see Dubinsky and learn how to play 
sweet music for public consumption. 
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The committee asked for permis- 
sion to spend some time in the 
ILGWU public relations department. 
Dubinsky replied that he had none, 
except for Max Danish, overworked 
editor of the union’s excellent publi- 
cation, Justice, and a couple of as- 
sistants. He told the committee that 
good public relations did not con- 
sist of elaborate publicity staffs, ex- 
pensive “stunts” or efforts to per- 
suade the public that black was white. 
The essence of the Dubinsky credo is 
that you must earn your good repute 
by the things you do and the way 
you do them. 

The union’s preoccupation with its 
public position did not begin with 
Dubinsky. The celebrated Protocol 
of Peace in 1910, which gave the 
union its first real opportunity for 
growth and stability, was the fruit of 
a committee of distinguished public 
citizens headed by Louis D. Brandeis. 
Similar groups, animated by a sense 
of social obligation, were helpful at 
every other stage of the march out of 
the sweatshops. 

Benjamin Schlesinger, who pre- 
ceded Dubinsky as president, was so 
imbued with the idea that the union 
had to establish a two-way relation- 
ship with the community—giving as 
well as getting—that he borrowed 
$5,000 from the bank immediately 
after the disastrous Communist strike 
of 1926 so the union could make its 
annual contribution to the Federation 
of Jewish Charities. 

It is perhaps because Dubinsky 
and his union are so community- 
minded that the ILGWU chief has 


been well ahead of the rest of labor’s 
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top brass in realizing the necessity 
for looking outside the labor move- 
ment for some of its future leadership. 

At a time when most union execu- 
tives remain convinced that the 
picket lines and the work bench 
are the only worth-while training 
grounds for union officers, Dubinsky 
has set up a training institute open 
to college-trained young men and 
women from outside, as well as in- 
side, the industry. Its purpose is to 
serve as a West Point for those who 
desire to make a career of unionism. 

Fred F. Umhey, the union’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, came to his post 
from Morris Hillquit’s law office. 
Dozens of other men and women on 
whom Dubinsky leans most heavily 
for advice are “foreigners” to the 
ILGWU. Their 


competence and their dedication to 


credential is their 
the principles for which the garment 
workers stand. 

The ILGWU knows no borders. It 
battles communism in all parts of the 
world. It fights for unity in the ranks 
of American labor. It seeks a more 
perfect democracy for all Americans. 
It has its own internal problems— 
a static general executive board and 
a changing membership. But its lead- 
ers have not yielded to complacency. 
They know that the ILGWU must 
maintain its forward-looking position 
if it is to keep the kind of rank-and- 
file backing that was reflected in its 
triennial elections of local officers 
this spring. The union reaches the 
half-century mark, with its member- 
ship and its treasury at an all-time 
high. It is determined that its second 
half-century will be no less fruitful. 
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Britain, US Hedge in UN 
On Probe of Slave Labor 


tin DISGRACE of the day is how 
the fate of 15,000,000 slaves is 
being bartered away in the name of 
higher diplomacy. More than two 
years ago, the AFL started a cam- 
paign to get the UN to investigate 
slave labor the world over and par- 
ticularly in the U.S.S.R. A resolution 
kicked around the UN for months. 
The UN passed it along to the ILO 
where it kicked around. Then it went 
back to the UN, which months and 
months ago sent out questionnaires 
asking member nations whether the, 
would permit UN investigators lo 
look into slave labor in their lands. 
Vore months will go by and a few 
thousand more slaves will die. . 
Put the blame for this finagline on 
(a) the . aoe 


enough: (b) 


Soviet Union, naturally 
Great Britain, which 
doesn't want a UN slave labor in- 
vestigation: (c) the United States, 
which is for an investigation but 
doesn't want to offend the British. 
Weanwhile, one of the great moral 
issues of our time is being ignored. 
/s decent public opinion in Laborite 
England not capable of stopping this 
British Colonial Office sabotage? 
+ + + 

May 9. 
Stafford Cripps was questioned by 
an MP as to the leakage of news 


‘concerning the Government's sale 


House of Commons. Sir 


of shares in Tanganyika concessions 
in view of the fact that these conces- 
sions are 4 principal source of uran- 
ium” and “does the Chancellor not 
think it very disturbing that our only 
Communist daily newspaper, norm- 


ally to be relied upon to be last with 


the news. should be so well informed 
in this case?” Sir Stafford told the 
Conservative MP inquirer that he did 
not think the leak disturbing “in view 
of the very wide circulation which 
this agreement necessarily had before 
it was actually settled.” 


| + + + 
You should have seen how fast 


Supreme Court Justice Meier Stein- 
brink developed sneezes and sniffles 
when he learned that he had care- 
lessly accepted a speaking invitation 
at the CP-front 
Guild. The Guild convention, week- 


Vational Lawyers 


end of May 5, resulted in the election 
as president qf fellow-travelling Pro- 
fessor Thomas I. Emerson of Yale 
Law School. 


 o 

Credit Thomas K. Scherman (son 
of the Book-of-the-Month  Club’s 
Harry Scherman) with planning and 
conducting some of the most memor- 
able music of the season. With an ac- 
complished band of performers and 
soloists (and the matchless oboist. 
Bruno Labate) he put on some thrill- 
Gluck’s Orfeo, Mozart's 
Seraglio in concert form, and the two 


ing shows 


Vivaldi concertos. climaxed by the 
Gloria Mass. 
+ + + 

Vext time you hear somebody like 
Corliss Lamont say, “Oh, Corliss La- 
mont isn't pro-Stalinist,” cite some 
quotations from Lamont’s article in 
the May issue of Monthly Review, 
self-styled 


magazine” 


“independent _ socialist 
(it should live so long). 
The article is entitled—for laughs 
only—“Defense of Civil Liberties for 
All, More About the 


Realism 





U.S.S.R.” Quoting Lamont (and not 
from his revised The Illusion of Im- 
mortality ) : 

“Regarding cooperation with Com- 
munists, that is, members of the 
Communist party, | do not believe 
that they have violated the proce- 
dures necessary for a functioning 
united front any more than the other 
groups involved.” 

“LT have found that Communists 
live up to their agreements just as 
much as non-Communists.” 

“In refusing to acknowledge Soviet 
shortcomings, the American Com- 
munists are more Russian than the 
Russians, who have _ intelligently 
made self-criticism one of the great 
principles of their new socialist so- 
ciety.” 

“1 believe that the Soviet people 
and their leaders have magnificent 
achievements to their credit and that 
the good vastly outweighs the bad in 
the U.S.S.R.” 

+ + + 
The man who made the trip with 


O. John Rogge to Moscow was Stal- 
inist Albert Kahn. Friends until then, 
Kahn was horrified to hear from 
Rogge that the next stop was Bel- 
erade. Kahn fled to the U. S.. fearful 
he would be denounced for associat- 
ing with a Titoist. 
+ + + 
Konni Zilliacus, the big Tito man, 


in a long letter to the London Times 
on May 10, refers to Yugoslavia as a 
country with a “solidly Communist 
regime proud of the fact that it is 
socialism on 
Since the 


successfully building 
Varxist-Leninist lines. . 
break with the Cominform, the Yugo- 
slav regime has been going back to 
the European sources of Marxism, 
laying more and more stress on de- 
mocracy and freedom as necessary 
and integral parts of the socialist 
society it is building. . . . Yugoslavia 
is the acid test of what we mean by 
defending democracy against com- 
munism, and the touch-stone of the 
will to peace of the two great blocs.” 
+ + 
J. J. Singh is being profiled by 
Bob Shaplen for the New Yorker. 
—Tue WHIP 
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Hating the Russian people is no way 


to fight their oppressors 


The New Anti-Russians 


By David J. Dallin 


OWHERE in the world is the 
INE cieerage between the indivi- 
dual’s true feelings and his public 
behavior so deep as in the Soviet 
Union. Knowing what is in store for 
the dissenter, the Soviet citizen keeps 
his emotions perpetually under a 
tight rein, while making the required 
outward show of obeisance to the 
regime. So effective is the official 
machinery of oppression and intimi- 
dation that its power to cow opposi- 
tion extends even to those who have 
suffered most bitterly from Com- 
munist rule. One could, for example. 
predict with certainty what would 
happen were Stalin—in a fit of freak- 
ish humor—to convene a congress 
of dispossessed members of the old 
Czarist nobility, or of slaves from 
Siberian “corrective labor camps.” 
Without a doubt, they would pass 
unanimous resolutions upholding So- 


EISENHOWER AND ZHUKOV (LEFT) WERE NATURAL ALLIES, 
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viet policy 100 per cent, condemning 
the American warmongers and ex- 


‘ 


pressing “sincere gratitude” to the 
great Stalin. 

This is so elementary that one 
would imagine everyone outside of 
Russia had fully grasped it by this 
time. It is therefore astonishing to 
find a tendency to identify the Rus- 
sian people with the Soviet regime 
growing among otherwise informed, 
intelligent observers of the U.S.S.R. 

Take Anne O’Hare McCormick, of 
the New York Times, who is one of 
this country’s most astute political 
analysts. She commented, after the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet last 
March, that the Russians “vote will- 
ingly, often enthusiastically: that 
they can vote only one way, for a 
single list of hand-picked candidates. 
does not bother them much because 
they know so little about the normal 


working of democracy they do 
not perceive the difference.” But how 
can Mrs. McCormick possibly know 
the real feelings of the inhabitants 
of Stalin’s penitentiary-state ? 

So, too, former Ambassador to 
Moscow Walter Bedell Smith, in his 
otherwise excellent book, My Three 
Years in Moscow, asserts that “the 
Soviet citizen has in Stalin his ‘little 
father’ that the psychology of the 
Russian people seems always to have 
required—the demigod who repre- 
sents all that is great and good in 
the national cosmos.” And he goes 
on: “The Soviet citizen believes that 
he has the fruits of democracy. He 
can vote ... he can be elected. The 
fact that in this capacity he acts only 
as a rubber stamp does not impress 
him as unusual.” But what proof has 
the General that all this is true? 

Quite another picture of what the 
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average Russian thinks emerges from 
the report of Edmund Stevens, who 
recently returned to this country 
after many years as Moscow cor- 
respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor. Mr. Stevens enjoyed the 
rare advantage of speaking fluent 
Russian and being able to mix freely 
with the people. 

“*We Russians,’ [he describes a 
Russian friend as telling him] ‘can 
claim one priority that nobody ever 
will challenge. We have invented the 
world’s dullest parliament.’ My friend 
was giving an average citizen’s opin- 
ion of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., defined by the Soviet Con- 
stitution as the ‘highest law-giving 
organ in the land.’... 

“As matters now stand, while the 
Supreme Soviet may serve to con- 
firm fellow travelers abroad in the 
belief that the Soviet Union is a 
democracy, it impresses few think- 
ing individuals inside the country. 
The disillusionment my friend voiced 
is extremely widespread. From the 
internal propaganda standpoint, the 
Supreme Soviet is something of a 
liability, since its threadbare, humor- 
less parody of parliamentary forms 
serves as a constant reminder to the 
Russians of how unfree they are.” 


RUSSIANS 'LOST' SOULS 


A number of professors and social 
scientists are busily at work, at the 
present time, spreading the false and 
harmful notion that the Russian peo- 
ple have no understanding of de- 
mocracy and, hence, are lost to the 
free world — for the foreseeable 
future, at least. Typical of this 
school of thinking is a book pub- 
lished recently in Switzerland under 
the title, Extravagant Russia, by Har- 
ry Harvest. This entire 609-page vol- 
ume is filled with quotations from 
every possible source disparaging the 
Russian national character. Here, as 
listed on the jacket, are what the 
author considers to be the chief 
traits of the Russian people: 

“Extravagance — Exhibitionism— 
Masochism — Despotism and Sub- 


missiveness — Bureaucracy-Corrup- 
tion-Larceny — Pretense and Boast- 
ing — Lying and Deceit—Vagrancy 
—Cruelty.” 


Then there is Mr. Geoffrey Gorer, 
who is one of the moving spirits be- 
hind Columbia University’s Research 
in Contemporary Cultures project, 
and originator of the “swaddling” 
theory of Russian anthropology. In 
an earlier article [“Exterminate the 
Russians?” THe New LEADER, Oc- 
tober 29, 1949], I discussed the 
anthropologists .and their Russian 
theories, including Mr. Gorer. Now 
he has published a book, The People 
of Great Russia, in which he presents 
his views systematically. 

Once again, we are regaled with 
the tale of how Russian mothers 
tightly swaddle their babies, condi- 
tioning them from earliest infancy 
to react with “rage” toward every- 
one and everything. Among the 
other nuggets of wisdom we glean 
from his book are these: that the 
Russian mother is totally lacking in 
maternal feeling; that the Russian 





masses always idealize a Leader 
whether a Romanov or a Stalin; 
that the people expect “firmness” 
from higher authority; and that the 
famous Russian “confessions” are 
merely the political counterpart of 
the Orthodox “repentance” to which 
Russians are accustomed from early 
childhood. (Mr. Gorer has evidently 
not heard about the recent spy trials 
in the Roman Catholic “people’s 
democracies”! ) 

In his book, we learn that the 
author was a fellow-traveler during 
the 1930s and twice visited the Prom- 
ised Land before disillusionment 
set in. It is apparent that most of his 
views dating from these fellow-travel- 
ing days have remained intact: he 
still believes that the Russian people 
are devoted to their government and 
that Stalin is their God. 

The political conclusion Mr. Gorer 
draws from his findings are stated 
with utter candor: “It is useless to 
try to make friends with, or win the 
sympathy of, the mass of the Great 


Russian people in the hope of pro- 
ducing transformations of policy.” 

This is the vital core of the book 
—a book published as part of a 
U. S. Navy-sponsored project for the 
guidance of official policy-makers 
in Washington. Our government is 
being advised to base its policies on 
the assumption that the Russian can- 
not and never will live in friendship 
with the West. Our only possible 
course, it therefore follows, should 
be—in time of peace—to practice 
hostility toward any Russian gov- 
ernment, Communist or not; and— 
if peace fails—to wage war of total 
annihilation. 

Theories of this sort are important 
less for their scientific value than for 
their political significance. The re- 
sort to analysis of “national char- 
acter” as a solution to complex his- 
torical questions is the mark of a 
lazy mind. It is easy to find hun- 
dreds of comments on French fri- 
volity and miserliness, or British 
greed, cruelty and superciliousness. 
Nor has this country, in its short his- 
tory, failed to arouse mixed feelings 
in the outside world; sweeping de- 
rogatory statements about the United 
States are by no means a monopoly 
of the Communist press. 


NEW LINE APES HITLER 

Barely four or five years ago, 
newspapers, parliaments and univer- 
sities were vying with one another 
in enraptured, exaggerated praise of 
the Russian national character. 

Since then, the political situation 
has changed, and a new propaganda 
line is flooding the channels of com- 
munication. It is, at one and the 
same time, anti-Communist, anti-So- 
viet and anti-Russian. Sometimes 
clad in scientific trappings, it is 
nonetheless founded on misinforma- 
tion and blind hate. Its spokesmen 
do not seem to realize how closely 
their ideas parallel the anti-Russian 
doctrines of one of history’s great 
masters of racial propaganda—the 
man whose bones now lie interred in 
the ruins of Berlin. 
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ECENTLY, Rep. Peter W. Kodino 

Jr. (D., N. J.) arose in the 
House and asked unanimous consent 
to speak for one minute. His request 
granted, Rodino walked to the well 
of the chamber and declared, “Mr. 
Speaker, the proposal to destroy the 
VA medical and hospital services . . . 
is a complete about-face and a return 
to the chaos which existed before VA 
was organized. To complete its de- 
struction, the Hoover Committee 
further proposes to divorce the in- 
surance operation from VA. . .” 

A couple of days later Rep. John 
A. Blatnik (D., Minn.) got a minute 
of the House’s time for a speech in 
which he said, “I rise to speak out 
against proposed legislation, based 
on the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, to dismantle the 
Veterans Administration. . .” 

By the time you read this, Con- 
undoubtedly will have 


one-minute 


gressmen 
heard many more 
speeches like Rodino’s and Blatnik’s. 
And between now and the day Con- 
gress adjourns to devote full time to 
the 1950 campaign most Represent- 
atives and Senators—whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican—who want to 
be back in Washington as Members 
of the 82nd Congress will probably 
be on record for the veteran and 
against the Hoover Commission. 

To be sure, there is nothing un- 
usual about an office-seeker express- 
ing love for the veteran. But attack- 
ing the Hoover Commission! Until 
early this year such an utterance was 
considered as much an act of politi- 
cal suicide as embracing communism. 
Then what happened? The American 
Legion swung into action. It didn’t 
like the way the Hoover Commission 
wanted to reorganize the VA. 

The Legion’s attack is an excellent 
example of what a well-organized— 
and “well-feared”—lobby can do. 
But more than that, its battle against 
the Hoover Commission’s recommen- 
dations on the administration of vet- 
erans’ programs may mean the end 
of the war for reorganization. 





Mr. Duscua is a Washington writer. 
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The Legion Fights 
The Hoover Commission 


Or, how to battle VA reorganization 
using dime-store brass knuckles 


By Julius Duscha 


The task force of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government found a 
lot wrong in the sprawling bureau 
serving the nation’s estimated 19 
million ex-servicemen. (For instance, 
it takes five times as long for the 
VA to pay a death claim as it does a 
private insurance company.) So the 
Commission recommended that some 
of the functions of the VA be trans- 
ferred to other federal agencies that 
could better handle them. The medi- 
cal program weuld become part of a 
new United Medical Administration. 
The Department of the Interior 
would construct VA hospitals. GI 
housing loans would be handled by 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. A separate insurance bureau 
would be established within the VA 
itself. However, the Hoover Commis- 
sion did not call for the abolition or 
reduction of a single veterans’ bene- 
fit. The Commission only sought bet- 
ter administration of an agency which 
gets from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
federal budget each year. 

If the Hoover Commission said 
nothing about cutting down veterans’ 
programs, what was the Legion so 
excited about? In plain words, the 
Legion opposed the reorganization 
plans because they would make it 
terribly hard for the Legion to in- 
fluence the administration of the 
VA, as it does to a considerable ex- 
tent now. Even a neophyte knows it’s 
much easier to try to pull strings in 
one, rather than five or six, bureaus. 

Proving once again that the Le- 
gion is no amateur in pressuring 
Congress, it delayed its big attack on 


the Hoover Commission until this 
year—an election year. The Legion’s 
methods fit into a tested pattern. 
The word goes out from Washing- 
ton. “. . . every Legionnaire, every 
post . . . should contact your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen .. . and do it 
in such a forceful manner that they 
will know you mean what you say! 

use brass knucks if necessary 
... And soon thereafter Congress- 
men are getting up on the floor of 
the House and saying, as Rep. M. G. 
Burnside (D., W.Va.) did not so 
long ago, “I have received many 
wires from veterans opposing. . . . 
Hoover Commission report involving 
veterans’ legislation. . 

If the Legion is successful in its 
fight against the Hoover Commission, 
and there is every indication that it 
will be, the rest of the reorganization 
recommendations will probably be 
tossed into the waste basket too. 

All this raises a perennial ques- 
tion: Just how powerful an influence 
is the Legion in American politics? 
There is no doubt about it; the Le- 
gion scares hell out of politicians. 
But never has the Legion’s vaunted 
political power been really tested. 
Perhaps it is time, as the Washington 
Post has suggested, “for the Congress 
of the United States to tell the Amer- 
ican Legion to quit that kind of talk 
and take off those brass knucks. The 
Legion has been using brass knucks 
to influence legislation much too 
long. . . . Now is a fine time to call 
the Legion’s bluff. If Congress will 
do so, it will discover that those 
aren’t brass knucks at all; they’re 
just a dime-store imitation.” 


UNION feeOLOGICAL SEMINAR: 


New York 





At Havana American democrats 
launched an anti-totalitarian drive 


which may make history 


EMOCRACY and liberty have suf- 
fered severe blows in Latin 
America in the past few years. 
About 45,000,000 persons live un- 
der military dictatorship in seven 
‘south of the border.” 


‘ 


countries 
Argentina, Colombia, the Domini- 
can Republics, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Peru and Venezuela are each ruled 
by a “man on horseback” or by mili- 
tary cliques. 

Most of them enjoy no more de- 
mocracy and liberty than did Ger- 
Hitler. 


speech, press and assembly are either 


many under Freedom of 
openly suppressed or subject to the 
whims of government censors who 
play a cat and mouse game designed 
(1) to fool the simple-minded or 
faint-hearted abroad. and (2) to lure 
opponents out into the open and then 
deal violently with them from time 
to time in order to intimidate others. 
Outstanding labor leaders have been 
jailed, exiled or assassinated for op- 
posing the reduction of workers or- 


CLARENCE SENIOR represented the 
League for Industrial Democracy at 
the Conference he reports. He has 
lived and worked in Latin America 
for most of the past 15 years. 
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play in Argentina and Peru. Demo- 
cratic parties are either suppressed 
or emasculated. 

The Communist parties of three of 
the dictator-ridden countries have 
been instrumental in betraying the 
democratic forces by serving not 
only as apologists but as active 
supporters of the dictators. Com- 
munists replaced the legitimate lead- 
ers of the Peruvian Federation of 
Labor after the military coup. Argen- 
tina’s Communist daily La Hora con- 
tinued to appear with little molesta- 
tion while the Socialist newspapers 
were completely banned. The old, 
established independent dailies, La 
Vacion and La Prensa also suffered 
not only crippling government re- 
strictions but officially-inspired mob 
violence and boycotts against their 
advertisers. The Communist party of 
Venezuela has just been outlawed, 18 
months after the counter-revolution 
threw out the Accion Democratica 
government elected by an_ over- 
whelming majority. 

The newest blow against democ- 
racy and liberty in Latin America 
has now been delivered by the State 
Department on behalf of U. S. busi- 
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DEMOCRACY COUNTER-ATTACK 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


ganizations to the servile part they 


By Clarence Senior 


nessmen. Both red and black dictator- 
ships will benefit from the $125,000,- 
000 loan granted Generalissimo Juan 
Peron. U. S. exporters will also bene- 
fit, but only in the short run. The 
ruthless Peron military machine will 
increase its hold upon the Argentine 
economy and people. The menace to 
Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay and Uru- 
guay will be increased. War among 
the Latin Americans themselves is 
brought a step nearer. The prestige 
earned for the U. S. by its “good 
neighbor” policy is seriously dam- 
aged. Waving the false banner of 
“non-intervention,” the U. S. Govern- 
ment has intervened decisively in 
Argentina—against the people. for 
the dictatorship. It has intervened to 
weaken belief in democracy on the 
part of millions of Latin Americans 
in the front lines of one of today’s 
great battlegrounds of democracy. 
An Inter-American Conference for 
Democracy and Liberty met in 
Havana May 12-15 to take stock of 
the situation and attempt to rally 
democratic forces for a counter-offen- 
sive. Fifteen of the 21 republics were 
represented; labor organizers, pro- 
fessors, students, politicians, news- 
papermen, ex-presidents, legislators, 
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cabinet officers, were there. But there 
were no official delegates; this was 


people’s internationalism in the 
making. 

The diplomats and the ruling 
groups have created the current 


chaos. The Inter-American Confer- 
ence was an attempt by those repre- 
senting the people themselves to 
straighten out the mess. The AFL and 
CIO from both the continental U. S. 
and Puerto Rico were there, as were 
labor organizations from Argentina, 
Chile, Cuba, Costa Rica and Peru. 
The President of the Inter-American 
Federation of Labor was a delegate. 
The U. 


the most valuable contribution to the 


S. organization which made 


initiation and successful organization 


of the Conference was the AFL. 
through its indefatigable Latin 


American expert, Serafino Romualdi. 
The U. 


League for the Rights of Man also 


S. branch of the International 


played a distinguished role. U. S. 
delegates represented the democrat- 
Republican, 


ic political spectrum: 


Democratic, Liberal, Social Demo- 
cratic, Socialist. Among the delegates 
attracting most attention for the fame 
which had preceded them were Wal- 
ter White, Executive Secretary of the 
National 
vancement of Colored People: 


Association for the Ad- 
Roger 
Baldwin, renowned for his civil lib- 
erties battles over the years; and 


Norman Thomas, whose campaigns 
have helped educate both North 


Americans and Latin Americans. 


TOTALITARIANS PROTEST 

The Communist press charged that 
the conference was managed by the 
State Department; that the delegates 
were all “tools of Wall Street.” Three 
Latin American dictatorships pro- 
tested to the Cuban Government for 
allowing the meeting to be held in 
Havana; they were particularly irked 
that the opening session was held in 
the national Capitol. 

The “Declaration of Havana” 
adopted by the Conference was a 
stinging attack upon all forms of dic- 
tatorship: fascist, nazist, falangist or 
communist. A 10-point bill of particu- 
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lars was included which describes 
the actions of those in Latin America 
who have followed the methods of 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin and their 
juniors, Franco and Salazar. 


DEMOCRATS ORGANIZE 


The Declaration pointed out that 
the Latin American dictators have 
solemnly signed inter-American and 
United Nations agreements to respect 
human rights and human dignity 
and have repeatedly violated those 
pledges. In spite of this they have 
often been accorded “hasty and ill- 
considered” recognition, and have 
then been given economic and mili- 
tary aid. U. S. recognition of the 
counter-revolutionary junta in Peru 
at a moment which encouraged the 
military clique in Venezuela to seize 
power, was pointed out in the discus- 
sion as particularly unfortunate. The 
S. Am- 


bassador in Guatemala on behalf of 


recent interterence of the U. 


the United Fruit Company was also 
a sore point with the Latin Amer- 


icans. The Conference “strongly 
urged” that “no financial, military or 


technical aid be granted any country 


which flagrantly violates human 
rights.” 


Economic improvements are need- 
ed in addition to political rights, ac- 
cording to the Declaration, which 
calls for an end to the “feudal rem- 
nants which still exist as well as to 
all remaining colonial and semi-colo- 
nial economics.” Elements of a posi- 
live economic program are set forth 
and the tree men of the Americas are 
challenged to unite in a campaign to 
put the economic and political pro- 
gram into effect “to achieve a true 
democracy for all.” 

The new group formed at Havana 
is to be known as the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Free- 
dom. It will have its headquarters in 
Montevideo, at present one of the few 
capitals unblemished by restrictions 
on fundamental democratic freedoms. 
There will be an auxiliary office in 
the United States: temporary offices 
are in New York City (Room 1403, 
45 West 45th Street). The chairman 


of the new Inter-American body is 
the veteran Uruguayan Socialist Sen- 
ator, Emilio Frugoni. Other Latin 
American members of the executive 
committee are: Dr. Felipe Martinez 
Arango, Minister of Education of 
Cuba; Dr. German Arciniegas, the 
famous Colombian author who now 
teaches at Columbia University; Sen- 
ator Juan F. Guichon, Uruguay: and 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, Apra 
leader. U. S. members are: Serafino 
Romualdi, AFL; Ernst Schwarz, 





NicakaGuaNn Dictator Trujillo won't like 
the newborn Inter-American Association. 


C10; Roger Baldwin, International 
League for the Rights of Man; and 
Miss Frances Grant, Pan American 
Womens Association, who is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Alternates from Latin 
Galich, 


Facio, 


America are: Dr. Manuel 
Guatemala; Dr. Gonzalo J. 
former foreign minister of Costa Rica 
and Dr. Ernesto Sanmartino, an Ar- 
gentine deputy in exile. Walter White 
is the alternate from the United 
States. 

The Inter-American Conference, in 
issuing a call for a democratic count- 
er-offensive and in providing con- 
tinuing machinery for its work, is of 
course acting only as an initiating 
agency. Its strength and activity 
and more important, the response it 
arouses throughout the Hemisphere 
will determine its effectiveness. What 
happens to it, too, may well decide 
the future of this entire region. 
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Is it the beginning 


of real European unity? 


By Dorothy Thompson 


this writer is relatively optimis- 
tic. Since my readers may have be- 
come weary of Cassandra-like utter- 
ances, it seems worthwhile recording. 
All wars successfully waged for 
total victory give the victors an in- 
flated sense of power and by blind- 
ing them to realities put them into 
immediate new dangers. The con- 
querors believe they can do anything 
they please—divide up the territory 
of the enemy, smash his industrial 
power, disarm him, “re-educate” the 
population, and even remove him 


F:: the first time since the war 


from history. 

Of course, the victors cannot do 
any of these things without setting 
new events into motion, and some 
they cannot do at all except by use 
of naked force forever. 

But when victors think they can 
do anything they please they first fall 
out among themselves over the loot. 
Wartime coalitions usually are held 
together only by a common enemy. 
When the enemy becomes divisible, 
the alliance dissolves. That is why 
the longest periods of peace have 
followed victories which restored the 
status quo preceding the war. Such 
was the peace that followed the 
Napoleonic wars and the British- 
American war of 1812. 

But there was more restraint and 
political intelligence then than today. 
That totalitarian word “total”— 
“total” war, “total” peace, “total” 
diplomacy—was unknown to our 
more realistic and humane ancestors. 

Knowledge of several things re- 
strained them. They knew that the 
passing of a great state is a catas- 
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trophe; that vacuums of power al- 
ways fill, and possibly dangerously; 
that even affectionate families quarrel 
over the assets of a deceased mem- 
ber; and that peoples are not poli- 
tically educated by alien “conquer- 
ors,” but by historical experience. 

It was because I saw no signs that 
Western allied leadership recognized 
these obvious truths that I have been 
pessimistic. For, the moment it was 
decided to divide Germany and move 
frontiers around, a decision was 
thereby made to start a quarrel be- 
tween the war coalition over the 
future of Europe. The moment the 
Russians decided to establish their 
hegemony over East Europe, the 
Western Allies were motivated, of 
necessity, to try to establish a uni- 
fied hegemony over Central and West 
Europe. By pure logic that meant a 
cold war, at best. 

And the moment it was decided to 
establish a West German government, 
it was also decided (whether the 
Western allies knew it or not) to end 
political control over Germany. 

As might have been expected, the 
French have seen this first. The 
French mind is logical. The French 
know that you can’t conduct two cold 
wars against nations who have the 
possibility of allying themselves. And 
they know that if a potentially strong 
neighbor has the prospect of being 
free again, it is better to have it as 
a friend than an enemy. The French 
proposal for the unification of French 
and German coal and steel potentials 
is a logical, unsentimental way of 
assuring that Germany will be a 
friend and not an enemy. It is more 


Views of the 


important than anything decided at 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 

There are many “ifs” attached to 
it. But one of the “ifs” is not, at 
this moment, West Germany. The 
Germans have been “re-educated,” 
not by military governments but by 
the facts of history. 

The German double game exists 
almost wholly in the imagination of 
the allies, as Alain Clement, an able 
French observer of Germany, re- 
cently stated in Le Monde. The Ger- 
man people know that the alliance 
between Germany and Russia, con- 
cluded by Ribbentrop and Molotov, 
was the cause of the war and the 
death knell of Germany. They know 
that another such alliance would be 
between a midget and a lion. 

They know, with whatever sup- 
pressed regrets, that certain ambi- 
tions are forever over—among them 
the myth of a greater Germany. 
They know that only a_ unified 
Europe can withstand the Russians, 
or bargain with Russia for German 
unification. Therefore, not only Chan- 
cellor Adenauer but, with rare ex- 
ceptions, nearly every politically con- 
scious German knows that European 
unification takes precedence over 
German unification. 

This is a remarkable psychological 
development which the French are 
wise to seize. There is a future for 
an independent Britain. But there is 
no future for an independent France 
or Germany. 

And since a wise policy must begin 
by detached realization of facts, the 
knowledge that such realization exists 
is a cause for optimism. 
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Or is it anew move 


to restore old cartels? 


Schuman Plan 


By Leon Dennen 


PRIS 
yin EPOCH-MAKING offer of Rob- 
ert Schuman, French Foreign 
Minister, to pool France’s steel and 
coal production with Western Ger- 
many is now encountering strong op- 
position from anti-Communist Euro- 
pean labor. 

Designed to settle ancient rivalries 
between France and Germany by 
placing their heavy industries under 
a single super-national authority, the 
offer received top priority on the 
agenda of the recent conference of 
the Foreign Ministers of Great Brit- 
ain, France and the United States. 

It is generally conceded here that 
M. Schuman’s revolutionary proposal 
may remain little more than a dead 
letter—another pious wish for the 
solution of Europe’s problem—unless 
it receives the active support of Euro- 
pean labor. But before giving ap- 
proval to the creation of a Franco- 
German steel and coal octopus, anti- 
Communist labor leaders here want 
to know: 

1, What assurances are there that 
M. Schuman’s plan does not repre- 
sent, in fact, a revival of the old 
Franco-German iron and steel cartel? 

2. Will the U. S. Congress sanction 
a scheme which bears all the ear- 
marks of such a cartel? 

3. Will the plan lead to a German- 
dominated and reactionary Western 
Europe? 

4. What safeguards are there in it 
for democratic labor? 

The first serious criticism of the 
“Schuman plan” was voiced by Dr. 
Kurt Schumacher, Socialist leader of 
Western Germany. He challenged its 
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proponents to provide more infor- 
mation about the ultimate ownership 
of the industrial enterprises involved 
in such a move. He was particularly 
concerned with France’s repeated 
threat to internationalize West Ger- 
many’s heavy industries, especially 
the Ruhr. 

“The Schuman plan is a frame,” 
Dr. Schumacher said. “Let us see 
what sort of a picture is going to be 
put into it.” 

French labor leaders were at first 
favorably inclined towards the plan. 
They became suspicious upon discov- 
ering that its most vocal supporters 
were none other than the members 
of the ostensibly dissolved Comité 
des Forges, prewar steel and iron 
cartel, and such newspapers as Le 
Monde which frequently speak for 
France’s heavy industry. Who, 
French labor now asks, is the real 
author of the “Schuman plan”? 

Officially, the plan is the brain- 
child of Jean Monnet, France’s super 
economic planner. But I am reliably 
informed that Francois Poncet, 
French High Commissioner in West- 
ern Germany, also had a hand in it. 
France’s Ambassador in Germany 
during the Nazi period, M. Poncet is 
generally regarded as a link between 
the “dissolved” Comité des Forges 
and the Ruhr industrialists. 

The Comité des Forges recently 
gave notice of its continued existence 
by starting a very delicate campaign 
for French neutrality “in case of war 
between the United States and Soviet 
Russia.” A series of sensational arti- 
cles to this effect were printed in 
Le Monde under the signature of 











: 


Etienne Gilson, noted member of 
the French Academy. Although criti- 
cal of the Atlantic Pact and fre- 
quently opposed to U. 5S. foreign 
policy—which it believes aims to in- 
volve France in a war with Russia 
Le Monde has now come out 
in support of the “Schuman plan.” 
During a recent tour of Western 





Germany I found ample evidence of 
the close ties that exist between the 
Ruhr industrialists and the “dis- 
solved” Comité des Forges. Like 
their French counterparts, the Ruhr 
industrialists are also neutrality- 
minded. Also, as I was able to con- 
vince myself, they would gladly leave 
West European markets to France 
provided they were given an oppor- 
tunity to serve their “Eastern cus- 
tomers” which include Soviet Russia, 
China and the satellite countries. 

Labor leaders both here and in 
Germany thus feel that a coal and 
steel octopus controlled by a single 
authority, and without proper in- 
ternational safeguards, may even- 
tually become a dangerous weapon in 
the hands of the exponents of “Euro- 
pean neutrality.” They believe that 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
acted a bit hastily in approving a 
plan which not only has strong anti- 
British overtones but also strengthens 
the proneutrality forces. 





IS THE SCHUMAN PLAN SCHUMAN'S? 


LATTIMORE—STORM CENTER 











in your issue of May 6, to advise Owen Lattimore’s 
friends to throw him to the wolves regardless of the evi- 
dence, for fear they might get their fingers burnt on an- 
other Alger Hiss; but that is about what his argument 


comes down to. Follow out his line of reasoning and it 


¢ NoT suppose that Mr. Granville Hicks intended, 


would mean that the anti-Communist Left must keep its 
mouth shut, leave the field to McCarthy, and regard 
everyone whom he accuses as guilty until he proves his 
innocence—if he can prove his innocence, which on the 
theory of evidence laid down by Louis Budenz is prac- 
tically impossible. It does not seem that such a_ policy 
would be in the public interest. 

Presumably, | am one of the people Mr. Hicks refers 
to as rallying to Lattimore’s defense; though I would not 
have rallied to the defense of Dr. Fuchs, whom I did not 
know and who, to judge from the evidence | have seen, 
is certainly guilty. | do know Lattimore. and worked with 
him in the government for two years. Perhaps I do not 
know him as well as Acheson knew Hiss, but I can assure 
Mr. Hicks that that awful example is always present in 
the mind of anybody in Washington. | have not sup- 
ported Lattimore with absolute assurance, which is pos- 
sible only to God; but with such assurance as comes 
from analysis and estimate of the evidence to the best of 
my abilities. Whenever any man, after such an analysis, 
feels that he must keep his mouth shut for fear of the 
theoretical possibility that he might be mistaken, he had 
better keep his mouth shut on all subjects for all time— 
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LATTIMORE 


Must We Keep Our Mouths 
Shut? Asks Elmer Davis 


as. of course. many of my listeners daily advise me to 
do, with a variety of virulence and obscenity which could 
hardly be reproduced in these pages. 

What is the evidence against Lattimore as of this date 
(May 7)? First, that he may be wrong in his views 
about China; which, as he says (and as Mr. Hicks ad- 
mits), does not prove that he is a Communist. Second, 
what Freda Utley is sure he must have meant even if he 
didn’t say so; on such reasoning you could convict any- 
hody. Third—the only thing of the slightest evidential 
value—what Budenz says some people told him. 

The fact that some of them deny they ever said it is 
discounted because they are, or are widely believed to be, 
still Communists; | would not quarrel with that. But in 
several points Budenz’s testimony fails to hang together. 
Why did Stachel have to tell him to regard Lattimore as 
a Communist if, as he says, he had for seven years known 
him as a Communist? Why did he never mention Latti- 
more till the McCarthy crusade had begun? Why did he 
appear to regard Lattimore as still editor of Pacific 
Affairs, and nothing else, at a time when he had no con- 
nection with that magazine for two years and was work- 
ing for the government? If Lattimore had received (or 
had given—Budenz told both stories) the instructions 
Budenz said he had in 1943, why should he not have 
tried to use them in the Government, where they could 





have been far more effective? 
He did not so use them, to the best of my recollec- 
tion; and I was then his superior officer and would soon 
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DEBATE 


AND THE LIBERALS 


Replies 





R. Davis is right in saying that I didn’t intend to 
M advise Owen Lattimore’s friends to throw him to 
the wolves. He is wrong, I hope and believe, in suggesting 
that that is what my argument came to. 

I do not think, and I did not say, that Mr. Davis should 
keep his mouth shut. On the contrary, I honor him for 
speaking out. He is in a position to know more than most 
of us, and if he is convinced, he ought to say so. 

I was talking about those liberals who have no more 
evidence than I have, who know only what they read in 
the papers, and yet insist, with far more assurance than 
Mr. Davis displays, that Lattimore is innocent. 

My quarrel is with the kind of reasoning that under- 
lies their belligerent assertions. To begin with, as I tried 
to say in my article, these liberals argue that Lattimore 
must be innocent because McCarthy says he is guilty. 
If I had not found this a tempting kind of fallacy, I 
would not have written my piece. But it is a fallacy. 

There is another type of liberal argument that I object 
to. I hear people say that so well-informed, so honest, 
so forthright—you can choose your adjective—a person 
as Owen Lattimore could not possibly be a Communist. 
I am not talking now about Mr. Davis because, apart 
from his letter, I don’t know what arguments he ad- 
vances. But I hear people saying something of the sort 
who ought to know better, since they themselves associ- 
ated in the old united front days with Communists whom 
they regarded as honest, forthright, and all the rest of it. 

The Hiss case, as Mr. Davis says, has scared a lot of 
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Only If We're Ignorant, 


Granville Hicks 


people, but it doesn’t seem to have taught them much. 
I have no special knowledge on that issue, either. 1 am 
sure, however, that the beginning of wisdom is the 
realization that Hiss could be all the things his friends 
said and nevertheless could be (or have been) a member 
of the Communist party. If communism didn’t attract 
able, idealistic persons, and if they didn’t accept it with 
absolute conviction, there wouldn’t be much to worry 
about. 

Confronted with the run-of-the-mill liberal’s assump- 
tion that Lattimore is innocent, | simply asked, “How 
do you know?” I realize that in these touchy times there 
is a certain risk even in asking such a question. The 
risk was somewhat increased, I feel, because of a change 
made in fitting the article into a page. I wrote, “I am 
not assuming that Lattimore is guilty, but neither am | 
assuming that he is innocent.” It came out, “I am not 
assuming that he is innocent.” 

Regardless of that, I think it should have been quite 
clear that I wasn’t for throwing anyone to the wolves. 
I am as much opposed to the wolves as Mr. Davis. Do 
we leave the field to McCarthy if we refuse to manifest 
absolute confidence in each and every individual he at- 
tacks? We can still point out that McCarthy has not 
proven the guilt of Lattimore. We can still denounce the 
unprincipled fashion in which McCarthy has conducted 
his alleged investigation. We can still speak out at the 
top of our voices and say that, whether Lattimore or any 
other individual is wrong or right, McCarthy is wrong. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ELMER DAVIS CONTINUED 


have been aware of any of his proposals to deviate from 
government policy. My confidence in Lattimore is based 
primarily on my association with him, my knowledge of 
what he was then doing and of the policies he was then 
advocating. Of course, Budenz says all this amounts to 
nothing. If his books were criticized by the Communist 
press, here and abroad, that was only necessary protec- 
tion. If he opposed causes which the Communists favored, 
he had a dispensation. May I point out that this kind of 
evidence would equally damn the editors of THE NEw 
Leaber, if Budenz or McCarthy chose to accuse them? 

But Mr. Hicks seems to think that all this should be 
disregarded; that people who knew Lattimore and knew 
what he was doing should keep silent because of the 
mathematical possibility that they might turn out to be 
mistaken, and “fall with Lattimore.” They should not 
trust their own judgment of the evidence; they should not 
rely on the kind of reasoning on which they would make 
a decision on any other issue; they should keep their 
mouths shut on the chance, however small, that they 
might be wrong. 

Well, there are plenty of people who are not going to 
keep their mouths shut for any reason. Shall we leave 
the field to the McCarthys and the Kamps? If we do 
that on this issue we might as well do it on all issues, 
domestic and foreign—admit that we are wrong, and 
that there is no middle ground between communism and 
reaction. For that is what this argument is about in the 
minds of many men who are pushing it, whether or not 
it is so in the case of Senator McCarthy, whose mental 
processes I am unable to probe. 

Mr. Hicks’ theory would equally forbid skepticism 
about any charges of homosexuality, which to Senator 
McCarthy (and Senator Mundt, and Governor Dewey) 
seem equally important. The State Department fired all 
homosexual employees against whom it had evidence; 
what more do these gentlemen want? Apparently they 
want it to fire people against whom there is no evidence 
except McCarthy’s unsupported accusation. This is a 
peculiarly effective form of attack since it imputes a de- 
grading offense, and since by its nature absolute disproof 
is impossible; once accused, no man can ever exculpate 
himself. Accordingly it has sometimes been used in local 
politics; but this is the first time in American history 
that it promises to be a major issue in an election. 

That is a side issue which Mr. Hicks did not touch, 
but his doctrine would apply to that even more than to 
accusations of communism. Never defend anybody; you 
might be mistaken. Which implies that no man, however 
conversant with the available evidence he may be, dare 
ever trust his judgment to draw conclusions from that 
evidence; that he must leave the argument to those who 
either roll their own evidence, or reach their conclusions 
not by reason but by unanswerable argument of faith. It 
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is no good trying to reach the best approximation to the 
truth of which your intelligence is capable; you must 
defer to authority, even if it be only the authority of a 
Budenz or a McCarthy. 

If that is true, much of the human race has been on 
the wrong track for the past five hundred years—as many 
people (including Adolf Hitler) have maintained. If that 
is true the argument is over; THE NEw LEADER had 
better suspend publication, and the rest of us had better 
become Trappists vowed to silence. To trust your judg- 
ment entails a hazard—the hazard that even after the 
most careful evaluation of the evidence you might be 
mistaken. But so does any other exercise of human judg- 
ment; and a man who is afraid on that account to ex- 
ercise his judgment and report his conclusions does not 
amount to much. Yet there seems to be increasing sup- 
port for the opposite view. One of my listeners, appar- 
ently a man of standing in his community, writes me that 
“this is no time to wait for convictions” (he means con- 
victions by legal process) ; “confidence can be restored 
only by admissions’”—i.e. confessions. 

And if there is nothing to confess? That is no problem 
in Russia or its satellite countries; they take care to get 
the confessions, so that accusation is always equivalent to 
conviction. But that is not the theory on which this re- 
public has been operated, so far. 





GRANVILLE HICKS costes 

I said or implied all that in my article. I didn’t say 
or imply that we shouldn’t trust our judgments or that 
we should bow to the authority of anyone, least of all a 
McCarthy. I am sure Mr. Davis knows I didn’t, and 
I can only suppose that his violent peroration was really 
inspired not by me but by the reactionaries who have 
been heckling him. I can sympathize with his indigna- 
tion, but the fact that he turns it my way seems to illus- 
trate my point about the difficulties of clear thinking in 
times such as these. 

Look, for example, at what Mr. Davis says about the 
charges of homosexuality. Must I, in order to be a good 
liberal, stand up and swear that so-and-so is one hundred 
percent heterosexual? Nonsense! How do I know? But 
I can still say that the bringing of such charges is a dirty 
and dangerous business, and, for that matter, I can say 
that the State Department should never have made homo- 
sexuality per se a cause for dismissal. I am as willing 
as Mr. Davis to view such charges with skepticism, but 
skepticism isn’t enough, for there is more involved than 
questions of fact. 

Not having heard any of Mr. Davis’s broadcasts on the 
Lattimore case, I was not thinking of him when I wrote 
my article, but I did have in mind some of the qualities 
his letter exhibits. I don’t blame him for being fighting 
mad, but he will have to place his blows more accurately 
to be effective against Senator McCarthy. 


The New Leader 
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WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 






WasHINcTON, D. C. 


T this decisive moment in history, American liber- 

als are impaled on a series of vexing dilemmas 
which are effectively paralyzing their action and robbing 
them of a sense of political direction. 

The Washington Post took note of this recently when 
it contrasted the Soviet Union, “planning ahead to pre- 
determined goals,” with the United States, “full of con- 
fusion and frustration, preoccupied with things past.” 
The result, it commented, is that “our Allies wonder 
whether there is the moral leadership in our country 
capable of leading the Allied forces to victory.” 

The “confusion and frustration” noted by the Post 
applies as much to domestic problems as to the cold war. 
Liberals will eliminate indecision only by honestly facing 
up to the dilemmas that confront them. 

One dilemma concerns the struggle for civil rights. 
Here the crux of the matter is the conflict between moral 
principle and practical necessity. 

On moral grounds, there can be no debate about 
FEPC. Discrimination against millions of fellow-citizens 
makes a mockery of our democratic pretensions. Out- 
lawing discrimination is a moral imperative. 

On the other hand, there is the great practical problem. 
What can be done when so many people refuse to practice 
the moral commandments to which they pay such assidu- 
ous lip-service? Can you put millions of people in jail 

. even when they are wrong? 

This dilemma has split liberals down the middle. Some 
have stood rock-fast on the moral issues. But others— 
including Jonathan Daniels, one of the South’s great 
liberal leaders—are urging a compromise that takes cog- 
nizance of the practical aspects of the problem. 

This division in liberal ranks has given the Republi- 
cans a chance to grab the ball. The solution they have 
offered would (1) throw a sop to the moral principle in- 
volved by legally condemning discrimination in employ- 
ment and declaring it to be against national policy, and 
(2) heed practical necessity by ducking the question of 
concrete enforcement measures. By making FEPC purely 
voluntary, that would, of course, enable bigots to safely 
go on being bigoted. 

Some liberals turn thumbs down on half-way measures. 
Others—of the Daniels school—feel a small gain is better 
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By Jonathan Stout 


Dilemma Over FEPC 
Plays Into GOP Hands 


than none at all. With such a law on the books, they 
argue, the average American’s innate law-abiding attitude 
would cut down the number of violations. Furthermore, 
legislation would give Southern liberals a talking point 
against the white supremacists. 

President Truman spotlighted another dilemma last 
week when, on his tour, he appealed for the reelection of 
Senators Scott Lucas of Illinois and Millard Tydings of 
Maryland. 

There is no more curious political anomaly in America 
than that Lucas, a conservative with little sympathy for 
the Fair Deal, should be Administration spokesman in 
the Senate as Majority Leader. In the recent committee 
hearings on social security expansion, Lucas rarely at- 
tended and, when present, spoke against some of the bill’s 
most important provisions. In the end, the White House 
was forced to appeal over his head to the AFL and 
CIO to bring pressure on behalf of the bill. 

Yet the President asked for Lucas’ re-election. Equally 
incongruous was his appeal for Tydings, whom Roose- 
velt unsuccessfully tried to purge in the 1938 primaries 
and who has since continued to vote with the GOP more 
often than with his own party. 

Should liberals go along with the President in matters 
like these? Truman’s position is clear-cut. As a party 
organization man, he needs a Democratic majority in 
Congress in order to organize the House and Senate and 
assure Democratic committee chairmen and majorities. 
He has no alternative to Lucas and Tydings, so he is com- 
pelled to back them for re-election. 

But liberal and labor groups do have alternatives, and 
the puzzler is why they do not use them. If they advanced 
men other than Lucas and Tydings, those choices would 
be available to the President, too. 

Unfortunately, liberals are too divided to venture out 
on their own, and labor is still too timid. Some liberals 
are inclined to follow the lead of ADA, which declared 
its independence of political parties at its last convention. 
Some want to organize a third party. Others want to re- 
main in the Democratic ranks. And there are even those 
who want to work within the Republican party. 

The point is: how can liberals offer the people positive 
direction when they themselves are afflicted with political 
schizophrenia ? 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


N anonymous Russian, writing 

from a German DP camp, has 
cleared up a point that has badly de- 
fuddled some eminent intellectuals 
here and abroad. His letter, published 
in a recent issue of the New York 
Times Sunday Book Review, is an 
eloquent argument for the proposi- 
tion that objectivity, properly under- 
stood, does not call for abdication of 
moral judgment. 

The Russian quoted a contributor 
to the Book Review as asserting that 
most books about Russia “originate 
from many motives, uncritical enthu- 
siasm and uncritical hatred.” He then 
continued: 

“IT am inclined to think that Mr. 
[Isaiah] Berlin is a little bit uncrit- 
ical himself when he eliminates the 
possibility of a critical hatred . . . 
There is a tendency on the part of 
some people to proclaim the Russian 
(as well as any other) anti-Commun- 
ist as an unobjective witness. .. . In 
private life a person who is neutral 
toward the criminal when he commits 
a murder or robbery is called an ac- 
complice. It is high time to recognize 
that a neutral attitude toward a mass 
murderer and total robbery, which is 
communism, is Just one of the ways 
of collaboration with the Commun- 
ists.” 

This hits the nail squarely on the 
head. Much pallid and lifeless. or 
downright deceitful writing about 
totalitarian regimes originates in the 
mistaken conception that any strong 
expression of judgment is inconsist- 
ent with objectivity. 

Objectivity demands that facts be 
scrupulously checked and verified. It 
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Objectivity Is Not 
Moral Abdication 


does not demand that reasonable con- 
clusions, however strong, may not be 
drawn from facts which have been 
proved beyond reasonable dispute. 

Here is a concrete illustration. Be- 
fore | made a trip to the Ukraine and 
the North Caucasus in the autumn of 
1933, | could not assert with absolute 
assurance that an appalling famine, 
costing millions of human lives, had 
taken place in those regions as a re- 
sult of the agrarian policies of the 
Soviet Government. After I had made 
the trip and verified the facts, I felt 
both the right and the moral duty to 
denounce this crime against human- 
itv in the strongest language I could 
use. 

The same hold good for such other 
proved Soviet atrocities as the “liqui- 
dation of the kulaks as a class.” the 
gigantic slave labor system, and the 
coldblooded slaughter of thousands 
of Polish war prisoners in the Katyn 
Forest. Murder does not cease to be 
murder when committed wholesale. 

But a completely false conception 
of the meaning and requirements of 
“objectivity” leads to much praising 
of the Soviet regime with faint 
damns. It produces much comment, 
especially in academic publications 
and in the bulletins of a certain or- 
ganization devoted to foreign affairs, 
that is so ludicrously restrained as to 
have no bearing whatever on Soviet 
realities. This same psychology leads 
some well-meaning people — and 
others not so well-meaning—to try to 
draw the sting from Soviet atrocities 
by constantly suggesting that every 
Soviet crime is matched by one as 
bad or worse in the Western world. 


This kind of bookkeeping might be 
defensible if one were comparing two 
civilized nattons, where achievements 
and defects were more or less evenly 
balanced. But when one reads of 
French intellectuals suggesting that 
America, with its skyscrapers, mass 
production, Hollywood films and 
Coca Cola, is a threat to European 
civilization comparable’ with the 
Soviet Union, one can only think of 
the old proverb: Whom the gods 


would destroy, they first make mad. 


RUSSIA, 1917-1942 


The Polish writer and painter. Jan 
Czapski. recently drew an_interest- 
ing contrast between Russia in 1917 
and Russia in 1939-1942, on the basis 
of personal observation. Czapski was 
a student in Russia in 1917, and was 
impressed by the tremendous upsurge 
of free discussion after the fall of the 
Tsarist regime. 

He was brought to Russia as a war 
prisoner in 1939 and was one of the 
very few Polish officers who escaped 
the Katyn massacre and other secret 
killings in which, Mr. Czapski esti- 
mates, about fifteen thousand Polish 
officers lost their lives. He was re- 
leased after Hitler’s attack on Russia. 

Czapski’s strongest impression of 
the changes wrought by 25 years of 
totalitarianism was the complete 
outer Gleichschaltung, to use an ap- 
propriate Nazi expression. Not only 
was no word of criticism uttered in 
public, but silence was suspicious. As 
a matter of self-preservation. people 
in trains and other public places re- 
peated all the phrases of the official 
propaganda. 

Czapski was speaking on his ex- 
periences to a group interested in 
East European studies. Some of his 
listeners raised the question of 
whether Soviet citizens could be gen- 
uinely loyal when they were terror- 
ized by constant fear of exile. and 
pointed to the number of Russian 
non-returners and escapees. Czapski 
replied that “terror creates convic- 
tion,” and that the political refugees 
represented only a minority of de- 


termined dissenters. 
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The Introspective Educator 


Goals for American Education. 
By Lyman Bryson, Louis Finklestein and R. M. Maclver. 
Harpers. 555 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Richard B. Ballou 


Educational Director, 
Ethical Culture Society 











AT its Ninth Symposium, the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion, an annual gathering of 
some of the nation’s leading scholars, 
addressed its attention to the ques- 
tions of the role and purpose of 
educational institutions in our so- 
ciety. 

The resulting volume reflects a 
considerable difference of opinion 
among the members of the Confer- 
ence. But one premise. never ex- 
plicitly stated, is central to the con- 
ference’s thinking: to wit, that higher 
education is crucial to a free society 
because it has the primary respon- 
sibility for propelling the “learnings 
of man” into the complex, unresolved 
problems of contemporary life. 

The two opening papers provide a 
framework for the discussion of the 
Conference. Professor Ulich asks the 
Conference “whether it [higher edu- 
cation] helps to provide unity and 
continuity of thought and the degree 
of philosophical _ self-interpretation 
which every culture needs to avoid 
superficiality.” Professor Bryson sug- 
gests that “without mourning the 
old, it is still possible to be dissatis- 
fied with the tentative new.” Noting 
the passing of the university as a 
haven for a ruling elite. he believes 
it possible to “liberalize the practical 
purpose [the vocational ambition of 
students] by getting it in the frame- 
work of the larger good ae 

Dr. Tead then considers the wide 
difference of pattern among our col- 
leges and universities as highly de- 
sirable, for it is through the inter- 
action of a variety of approaches that 
progress in higher education will 
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come. He emphasizes, however, that 
“the educational objectives of single 
institutions should bear a demon- 
strably close relation to the purposes 
and aspirations of the nation within 
which the institution functions.” 
We have recently seen the effective 
assistance colleges and universities 
gave the nation in the specific and 
relatively simple problem of waging 
global warfare. The contributions of 
higher 


equally possible and, of course, in- 


education to peace are 


finitely more important to the nation. 
Conceived in such terms, the purpose 
of higher education must be defined. 
as Professor Jones suggests, in trans- 
national terms. 

President Taylor’s paper, “Educa- 
tion as Experiment,” presents the 
thesis that this urgent task can be 
done in the university only by recog- 
nizing that students are responsible 
beings who deserve the right to seek 
their own education. His essential 
and accurate faith in the will and 
curiosity of youth to want to learn is 
a clue, in my opinion, to the bright 
promise of the future. 

The bulk of the papers in the vol- 
ume are concerned with variations 
on these basic themes, and in fact 
deal with problems of method in 
achieving purposes as much as with 
the purposes themselves. Perhaps the 
most arresting suggestion in the 
volume is Professor Deutsch’s out- 
line of a new methodology in “Higher 
Education and the Unity of Know- 
ledge.” An historian, he sees in a 
study of the way peoples in previous 
eras have solved their problems in 
the light of the conditions surround- 


ing these problems, the key to an 
understanding of contemporary prob- 
lems and of the processes we need to 
develop to solve them. The university 
ought, in addition, to simultaneously 
seek to discover ways of refining the 
complexity and subtlety of communi- 
cation and thought which are neces- 
sary to solve the intricately compli- 
cated problems of the contemporary 
world. ; 

In the shortcomings and contradic- 
tions of higher education in the 
United States, one can find both hope 
and despair. There is a creative po- 
tential in the diverse patterns colleges 
and universities are developing, but 
the urgencies of the tasks before 
them call for more than willingness 
to experiment. There is in this vol- 
ume all too little evidence of a de- 
termination to surmount the eradi- 
cable ills of disease, ignorance, 
famine, and political cynicism which 
cloud the horizons of civilization to- 
day. The goals for American educa- 
tion are human beings, and a way of 
life worthy of their dignity. This 
volume is an invitation to educational 
institutions to be clear and forthright 
about their purposes; to faculties and 
students to be concerned about the 
larger importance of their enterprise: 
and to the public at large to be de- 
manding of higher education. 

How close the free world is today 
to its critical hour of decision no 
one can know. Those critical readers 
who find jess in Goals for American 
Education than they had hoped for 
may well remember Robert Frost’s 
phrase, “The sound is the gold in the 


ore.” 





A Story Made A Novel 


Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 


Apology For A Hero. 
By A. L. Barker 


Charles Scribners’ Sons. 263 pages. $2.75. 


THERE is a world of difference be- 
tween the story and the novel. Most 
readers think a novel is only an ex- 
tended story and some critics have 
further confounded readers by defin- 
ing the novel as dealing with a life 
while the story deals with an inci- 
dent. Of course such a definition 
contains a part truth, but it does not 
explain why an incident of the qual- 
ity of Bloom’s encounter with Dae- 
delus is novelistic while many stories 
in their brief spans recount full lives 
and remain only stories. 

The problem is to the point since 
the novel at hand is not a novel, al- 


though its author calls it such, but 





We asked for uncondi- 
tional surrender— 


and gave our enemies 
the courage of despair 


We called for the war 
crimes trials— 


and damaged the way to 
international justice 


If we are to have peace we must learn 
to think in terms of peace! 


A top British diplomat talks out 
calmly, with full knowledge, on 
— policies of the war and their 
far reaching effects, in 


Politics 
Trials and 
Errors 


By LORD HANKEY 


20 years Secretary to all 
British Cabinets 


$2.50 at bookstores, 
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Author, 


an extended short story. The fact 
is that its length is well within the 
middle length of the novel—it must 
come to at least a hundred thousand 
words. And Apology For A Hero 
deals with the essential parts of three 
lives. Yet it is not a successful ex- 
ample of its form. 

The fault does not lie with the 
writing. Miss Barker is an accom- 
plished stylist, despite her youth, and 
the texture of this book will delight 
you. It is firm, unhurried English 
put down out of a modern sensibility 





A RARE STORYTELLER 


that is afoot in its tradition. Nor 
is the construction of the book 
fault. But the peculiar content of the 
novel is missing. 

By content I do not mean plot or 
story. Both are plentiful and happily 
imagined in Apology For A Hero. 
This book— 
ard who allows his wife to go to her 
death out of weakness and malice— 
could have made an excellent novel. 
The character of its protagonist is 
well-drawn and by the time the read- 


about a purposeful cow- 


“The Blue Tail Fly” 


and other novels 


er has finished the first chapter, both 
he and his wife, Wynne, have been 
experienced in the round. The minor 
characters fit into their places with 
a proper exactitude and the stage 
is set skillfully for the third major 
role—that of Wynne’s sister, Perry, 
the woman who is all impulse and 
will and who ultimately must be the 
undoing of Charles’ self-evasion. 

Characters in a story are devices, 
brief figments of words and evoca- 
tive images that impel a situation into 
significance. In a novel the char- 
acters are eidolons into which the 
author has breathed the stuff of life. 
A novelist’s characters at some point 
must command him and the situa- 
tion, they must insist on a way of 
their own. The novelist’s art lies 
in permitting them to follow their 
aberrant courses while keeping the 
form itself within his intentions. 
Often his intentions change, they are 
recast by the vagrancy of his char- 
acters, and the novelist’s art then 
consists of discovering the pertinent 
experience in the world of difference 
his eidolons explore. Which is to 
say, in the language of psychoanal- 
ysis, that in the novel the unconscious 
mind of the author is allowed scope 
to express itself. Obviously story- 
writers make use of their subcon- 
scious, too, but symbel and situation 
must communicate the ambiguity, 
while character conforms. 

Miss Barker is a storyteller of rare 
art; she is not as yet a novelist. At 
no place in Apology For A Hero do 
the characters develop and become 
different. Charles Candy is creatively 
constructed, but is not dynamic. The 
world of difference he could have ex- 
plored, had his author let him, is 
terra incognita to the storyteller and 
terra firma to the novelist. 


The New Leader 
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The Break Up of Our Camp. 
By Paul Goodman. 
New Directions. 160 pp. $2.00. 


BENEATH the commonplace events 
that mark the close of a summer 
camp season, Paul Goodman has 
found a strange, tense world popu- 
lated by those whose only heritage is 
alienation. 

More effective than the usual psy- 
chological novel of its kind because 
of Mr. Goodman’s powerful descrip- 
tive capacity, The Break Up of Our 
Camp is a penetrating picture of 
all those who have lost their herit- 
age and the meaningful tradition by 
which their lives had once been ruled. 

Mr. Goodman has not, however, 
been able to achieve a completely 
successful combination of realistic 
detail and symbolic pattern, and the 
book suffers somewhat from a lack 
of organization arising from a con- 
tinual shift from one technique to the 
other. The characters remain sus- 
pended somewhere between the sym- 
bolic and actual worlds; although 
more than disembodied abstractions, 
they do not have the warmth of three- 
dimensional personalities. One is 
never quite sympathetic towards the 
dramatic counselor, around whom 
the story revolves, because his posi- 
tion tends to be that of a narrator 
rather than a participant in the 
prison of loneliness which he de- 
scribes. One can never pity Huey 
Ostoric, the unkempt camp misfit 
who clings tenaciously to his posi- 
tion as arts and crafts counselor be- 
cause his ironically important sym- 
bolic position as both an outsider 
and the tenth man of a congregation 
of Jews, strips him of his human 
qualities. 

Ironically mouthing biblical 
phrases, each man pursues his soli- 
tary route in both fear and desire as 
the camp closes for the summer and 


the friendships and society of two 
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“Behind A Shiny Wall of Tears” 


Reviewed by Gloria Barack. 
Miss Barach is working 
on her first novel. 


months’ duration are ended. For 
those who remain in the now de- 
serted countryside there are only dis- 
sension and memories. All, even the 
dirty outcast Ostoric, “the stone that 
the builders had rejected,” must be 
accepted in order to maintain the so- 
ciety, for it is only in this manner 
that “they can save the principle that 
makes possible the acts of life day 
by day.” 

In the city, summer’s end, the 
but its 
foundations are of sand, for “each 





new temple is constructed 


one is hiding behind a shiny wall of 
tears, and they can’t see each other 
anyway.” 

The six other stories which com- 
prise the remainder of the book 
(each an indictment of a particular 


facet of a complacent and insensitive 
society) are more effective, because 
their brevity does not allow the dual- 
ism of purpose which characterizes 
the novel. 

All are unhappy; the man and wife 
who do not know each other (“The 
Joke”), the boy who is “different” 
(“Terry Fleming”), the gamblers 
who play for the sake of playing, 
staking everything against a dis- 
honest Monsieur, and not caring 
(“The Gamblers’), the violinist who 
loses his genius and does not realize 
his death (“The Birthday Concert”). 

For all there is only one religion, 
one code — resignation —for “God 
hath set the world in their heart, yet 
so that man cannot find out the work 


that God hath done.” 





Laura Hobson, Analyst 


The Other Father. 
By Laura Z. Hobson. 
Simon & Schuster. 307 pp. $3.00. 


Laura Hosson’s third novel may 
never head the best-seller lists, as her 
Gentleman’s Agreement did, yet in 
many ways it is a better book. Genitle- 
man’s Agreement had such an obvi- 
ous and undisputed social value as to 
obscure the fact that as a novel, it 
has many conventionel elements. In 
The Other Father there is less re- 
liance on stereotyped characters and 
conventions to create plot interest. 

The Other Father studies the effect 
on children of a too-demanding par- 
ental love. Mrs. Hobson’s method — 
not unlike that of an analyst to his 
patient, intellectually connected yet 
emotionally detached — in the socio- 
political atmosphere of Gentleman’s 
Agreement made the book rather 






Reviewed by Roderick Craib 
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more of a tract than a novel. In the 
emotional atmosphere of The Other 
Father, this detachment serves an 
artistic function; it maintains the 
proper psychic distance between the 
reader and the psychologically 
troubled hero of the book, Andrew 
Dynes, and places the problem aspect 
of the novel as a background against 
which the Dynes family group stands 
out clearly. In the end, it is essen- 
tially unimportant whether Andrew 
Dynes ever realizes that his affection 
for his daughter can be labeled in 
terms of abnormal psychology; what 
is important is the way Andrew be- 
haves, to his daughter, to his wife, to 
his sister, to his young mistress, and 


to himself. 








The Land of Shangri-La 


Roof of the World: Tibet, Key to Asia. 
By Amaury de Riencourt. 


Reviewed by Felix Wittmer 
Department of Government, Montclair (N.J.) 
State Teachers College 


Rinehart. 321 pp. $3.50. 


THE young author of Roof of the 
World does not appear to have been 
very certain as to what he wanted to 
convey to his readers. Did he merely 
wish to describe Tibet customs and 
outline a bit of Tibetan history? But 
that was done at least as well in 1928, 
by Sir Charles Alfred Bell, in The 
People of Tibet. 

Toward the end of the book it 
seems that the author was more in- 
terested in discussing and explaining 
the Tibetan type of spirituality and 
religion. But that was done at least as 
well in 1931, by Sir Charles Alfred 
Bell, in The Religion of Tibet. 

From the subtitle of the book, 
“Key to Asia,” one might surmise 
that the author wanted to awaken us 
regarding the strategic significance of 
Tibet. That matter, however, has been 
dismissed in a few remarks which 
do not even scratch the surface, most- 
ly on pages 224 and 225. 

There are some colorful odds and 
ends in this book. (Out of a little 
more than a million Tibetans, some 
400,000 are monks. If they choose. 
monks may be atheists. 5,000 mon- 
asteries stud the country—Drepung. 
the largest, houses 10,000 brethren. 
There is one newspaper in the land, 
with 140 subscribers. Tibetan tea is 
made tasty by adding soda. rancid 
butter. and yak dung. Bad boys are 
punished by the forceful removal of 
hands, noses or eyes.) Such material 
might properly have been offered in 
one pleasant and informative article. 

The author’s enthusiastic account 
of Tibetan practices in spiritualism 
and occultism is not systematic 
enough to prove anything. One wond- 
ers if an artistic sensitiveness and 
imagination did not get the better of 
him. Superstition, on various levels, 
is treated reverently. The author even 
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believes in magician-rainmakers. Per- 
haps Mayor O’Dwyer, if advised by 
Amaury de Riencourt, will import 
some naked Tibetan holy man next 
time our water reservoirs threaten to 
sink to the danger level. 

There is no discussion of Tibet’s 
military limitations. Nothing is said 
on its possible seizure by paratroop- 
ers nor on the logistic problems ac- 
companying any large-scale occupa- 
tion. Thus, few if any readers will be 


convinced that Tibet is the key to 
Asia, military or spiritual. 

The author has not permitted the 
various themes of his book—customs, 
history, religion, or hints at military 
significance—to develop and ripen. 
Bleak and meager, they have been 
dropped across the path of his liter- 
ary journey, without any discernible 
aim. Because there is no integration, 
the reader feels empty and dissatis- 
fied. A better set of keys is in order. 





Skywriting in April 


The Ironing Board. 
By Christopher Morley. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 255 pp. 


Tuis collection of essays discloses 
that Christopher Morley’s bookshop 
is still haunted only by the dilettante. 
the coy dabbler who at any given 
moment can bring forth an apposite 
quotation from the Ancients, or a 
brilliant non sequitur to confound 
the glum chaps who forget that lit- 
erature is Great Fun. 

Of course, that is not to say that 
there is no deeper significance be- 
neath this sprightly exterior: we have 
the blurb’s word that there is “much 
subterranean meaning” here. 

It is a characteristic of American 
middlebrow journalism, which has 
long ago taken over the general, dis- 
cursive essay (and good riddance to 
it), assiduously to avoid the air of 
pretentiousness that would alienate 
the ennuyé twentieth-century gada- 
bout, but, at the same time, in the 
name of Thoreau to preserve, deep 
beneath surface 
nuance of the eternal verities. 

Like the late Alexander Woollcott. 
Mr. Morley seems fascinated by the 


appearances, a 
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annals of crime, and the least insup- 
portable of the pieces in this collec- 
tion is a factual murder story adapt- 
ed from Bataille. In addition, there 
are a few exercises in literary detec- 
tion on the Sherlock Holmes stories 
that are perhaps appropriate for the 
publication of the Baker Street Ir- 
regulars, where they first appeared: 
some dull “humorous” pieces on life 
on the island, “On Belonging to 
Clubs,” ete.; an account of a trip to 
post-war England; some memoirs of 
cronies along the Saturday-Review- 
Book-of-the-Month-Club axis; and an 
exegesis of The Tempest with refer- 
ence to world events in 1941, a job 
that could have been instructive, had 
not Morlev’s confoundedly ubiquitous 
“wit” and penchant for archaic and 
seed-catalogue terms not obtruded. 

Two phrases chosen from these 
essays may fittingly be applied to the 
collection as a whole: “bibliography 
to the verge of anaesthesia,” and, 
“the words drift away . . . like sky- 
writing in April.” 


The New Leader 








Peter Viereck’s Verse 


Terror and Decorum: Poems 1940-1948. 
By Peter Viereck. 


, 4, / ai t , 
Scribners. 110 pp. $3.00. Reviewed by James Rorty 


Winner, 1948 Poetry Awards prize; 
Author, “His Master’s Voice.” 
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Strike Through The Mask: New Lyrical Poems. 


By Peter Viereck. 
Scribners. 73pp. $2.50. 


THE GENERAL enthusiasm that 
greeted Peter Viereck’s first book of 
poems — which received one of the 
most deserved of the Pulitzer awards 
—finds renewed warrant in a slimmer 
second volume. 

The new lyrics are as alive as 
the earlier ones and exhibit the same 
ingratiating qualities of honesty, wit 
and skill. There is the same com- 
plex vision: the same determined 
effort to communicate; the same 
awareness of the poet’s role of cul- 
tural renewer and answerer—to use 
Whitman’s word. There is, in fact. 
rather too much of the last for this 
writer's taste; too many attempts to 
make poetry out of explaining the 
business of being a poet. Admittedly, 
much poetry is of this kind. includ- 
ing a great deal of Whitman, both 
good and bad. Leaves of Grass is 
full of announcements, prospectuses, 
preludes, and other before-the-curtain 
posturings. 

But what one remembers and trea- 
sures in Viereck and in Whitman 
is the individual poems and _pass- 
ages in which poetry’s magical evo- 
cation and extension of experience is 
achieved with no pother whatever 
about the magician, his role, and his 
method. 

Poetry at its best is merely a 
singularly durable and valuable arti- 
fact which the poet fashions by the 
intense fusion of himself with his 
material; which then continues to 
illumine and enchant indefinitely, 
as does any good work of art in any 
medium. 

In these two volumes, Viereck has 
given us a good many such durable 
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artifacts. On the whole, the nerve 
and muscle of his style seems to be 
improving in the later lyrics. Here 
are the first six lines of “Which of 
us Two,” the first poem in the new 


collection: 


When both are strong with tender- 
ness, too wild 

With oneness to be severance-recon- 
ciled; 

When even the touch of fingertips can 
shock 

Both to such seesaw mutuality 

Of hot-pressed opposites as smelts 
a tree 

Tighter to its dryad than to its own 
tight bark; 


The poem is startlingly beautiful, 
so that one turns the pages eagerly, 
hoping for more as good. There are 
none quite so good, but many fine 
things, exhibiting the variety of sub- 
ject matter and form that is one of 
the most interesting and impressive 
aspects of Vierick’s talent. 

In “A Hospital named Hotel Uni- 
verse” Viereck has done a brilliant 
evocation of the battle-shocked in- 
sane. There follows a straight ‘tour 
de force entitled “Ennui” suggested 
by a newspaper headline, much as a 
better poem entitled “Prince Tank” 
in the earlier volume was suggested 
by a line of Yeats. No matter how 
well these technical excercises are 
brought off, all that they prove is 
that Viereck could probably write 
much better poetry if he would stalk 
his themes more astutely and _per- 
sistently. 

As in his first volume, Viereck 
cheerfully breaks into prose when- 


ever he feels like it, either to deal 
with material too refractory for 
poetry, or to explain what he is up 
to. His “Hurrah for Karamazov,” 
a dialogue between the Ohio River 
and the East River, is saved from 
banality by its real wit. For ex- 
ample: 

“Pollyanna wants a_ cracker,” 
shouted the Ohio. “Cracker, cracker, 
I want a Stand 


round and admire me; all my Schick 


gadget-cracker. 


and Remington electric razors have 
just grown another head. What’s 
Cerberus or Hydra got that I—” 
The volume concludes with an 
essay. delivered at the Utah writers’ 
conference in 1948, on “The Poet 
in the Machine Age,” in which Vie- 
reck, to this writer’s keen disappoint- 
ment. writes like a careful prose 
scholar instead of like an intuitive 
poet and an original thinker. He 
quotes as “irrefutable” Hart Crane’s 
shallow affirmation: “The familiar 
contention that science is inimical 
to poetry is no more tenable than the 
kindred notion that theology has 
with the 





been proverbially hostile 
Commedia of Dante to prove the con- 
trary.” 

Granted that science in itself isn’t 
inimical to poetry, it is impossible 
to separate out science from the scien- 
tific-technological _tool-begetting-tool 
culture, which on the record is ini- 
mical to poetry because it is inimical 
to the individualized richness of hu- 
man life. Viereck should read Fried- 
rich Georg Juenger’s The Failure of 
Technology before writing again on 
this subject—and then preferably 
he should write in poetry. 
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HENEVER people discuss 
America’s ability to compete 
in the international world of music 
they bring up the fact that the 
Boston Symphony is one of the finest 
orchestras in the world and that one 
would have to search high and low 
to find so many excellent orchestras 
in any other country as the Phila- 
delphia. San Francisco and New 
York organizations. Hardly anybody 
realizes that our musical strength 
lies in the existence of one hundred 
and sixty orchestras which function 
today with varying degrees of excel- 
lence and on schedules ranging from 
five to eighty annual concerts in 
forty-six of our states and in the 
District of Columbia. Some of these 
orchestras are supported by their 
communities: others operate on a co- 
operative basis. The majority exist 
on a shoestring; but they all are 
teeming with life—indestructible tes- 
timony to the fact that music has 
come of age in the United States. 
Although I have never heard it, I 
have no doubt that the Erie (Pa.) 
Philharmonic is vastly inferior to the 
Boston Symphony. Yet, it was the 
Erie orchestra which gave the U. S. 
premiere of Gustav Mahler’s  un- 
finished Tenth Symphony this year, 
almost forty years after it was com- 
posed. Neither do I doubt that part 
of the reason for the sudden growth 
of symphonies in this country—it 
all took place more or less in the last 
decade—is that indiscriminate appe- 
tite for musical noise which char- 
acterizes so much of our musical cul- 
ture. We probably play more and 
listen to less music than any other 
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By Kurt List 


Music in the U. S. 
Has Come of Age 


nation. On the other hand, no matter 
how clumsily we go about it we 
slowly develop some sort of idea 
what music is all about. 

How does the small local orchestra 
get its start? As a rule an eager 
young musician comes to town. He 
teaches voice or piano or the violin. 
Eventually he becomes a fixture in 
the community. He assembles a group 
of amateur players and if he is lucky 
he drums up enough interest among 
the local bigwigs to be staked to a 
few concerts in which his group 
plays with the support of some pro- 
fessional musicians who hold _ the 
shaky amateurs together. 

All this is not music-making of a 
high order, but it is active participa- 
tion in the living creation of music. 
Often ten notes of an excruciatingly 
bad local performance have a deeper- 
going effect on our national musical 
life than the most polished Toscanini 
performance. 

Naturally, this has also its bad 
sides. It opens the door to all sorts 
of despicable dilettantism. A truly 
bad performance can ruin a potential 
music-lover for ever. And many an 
amateur violinist, suddenly dreaming 
of greatness, packs up and comes to 
New York, the Mecca of all wishful 
hegiras, only to find himself stranded 
in a job vastly inferior to the one he 
held in his home town. 

In our eagerness to play and to 
listen we frequently overlook the fact 
that there is good and bad music. We 
believe that the New York grass is 
greener than that in our own musical 
backyard. The perennial American 
dream of success often seduces a sat- 


isfactory fourth-desk fiddler into be- 
lieving that he is Heifetz. Because in 
America music is an expression of 
mass culture unhampered by true 
knowledge and tradition—there are 
still dozens of middle-sized towns 
where one could give a local premiere 
of a Beethoven symphony—and be- 
cause our intellectual avant-garde, 
preoccupied with the concrete liter- 
ary and unconcerned with the ab- 
stract emotional experience, is in- 
capable of giving musical guidance, 
the majority of our one hundred and 
sixty orchestras may well end up 
playing Turkey in the Straw. 

One hundred and sixty is a big 
number and it is easy to mistake a 
great amount of music-making for 
cultural richness. But it would be 
foolish to deny the great potential 
that lies in this number. To realize 
this potential we need pioneers, will- 
ing to live in a small community and 
anxious to educate its citizens by 
giving them the experience of the 
great masterworks. And I should 
think that a genuine musician would 
get a far greater satisfaction from 
preparing the first performance of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion in Walla- 
Walla than from being a third spear- 
carrier at the Metropolitan Opera. 


RECORD NOTES 


There are far fewer opportunities 
for listening to a variety of domestic 
orchestras on discs today than during 
the war. Commercial considerations 
have practically excluded the use of 
any but the most prominent organiza- 
tions for recording. You get choice 
selections of the Boston and NBC 
Symphonies on Victor, but San Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis or Dallas record- 
ing appears only rarely. 

U. S. companies are releasing 
much European fare by organizations 
like the Vienna Philharmonic and 
Symphony orchestra, the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw, the Paris Conserva- 
tory, the Swiss Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, and the Italian radio or- 
chestra. The reason is obvious—low- 
er European recording costs. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


HE IMPORTANCE of story, in the 

building of a good play, few 
would stop to question. But occa- 
sionally it is wise to question even the 
obvious, and the current season gives 
us an unusual opportunity to examine 
this point. Two of the season’s 
dramas develop in quite different 
ways an identical story—Petronius’ 
ancient tale of the woman of Ephesus. 
It forms the basis of Burgess Mere- 
dith’s tailoring in Happy as Larry, 
and of Christopher Fry’s verse play- 
let, A Phoenix Too Frequent. 

The woman of Ephesus, the story 
goes, loses her husband. She is a 
most disconsolate widow, and wants 
to die at his grave. But, in the midst 
of her deep mourning, she accepts 
another man’s embraces; then, when 
his life is endangered, she offers her 
husband's body to save her new lover. 

Happy as Larry embroiders this 
simple story with a web of legend. 
Larry is the ninth of a group of 
tailors (“It takes nine tailors,” runs 
the ancient saw, “to make a man”) ; 
he goes back, in memory-fantasy, to 
assume the identity of his grand- 
father, who is the one involved in the 
widow's amours. Yet another ancient 
anti-feminine barb is introduced: we 
watch a woman fanning a grave— 
she has promised her dying husband 
not to remarry till the earth of his 
grave is dry. All this is presented 
with medieval costumes and spangled 
pageantry on a crowded stage. We 
see the husband die, his murderer 
succeed him, the widow drain the still 
fresh blood from her husband to re- 
vive her lover—and the later genera- 
tion break in to wreak poetic justice. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Fancy Embroidery 
On a Flimsy Plot 


A Phoenix Too Frequent strips the 
legend bare. The setting is the dead 
man’s tomb. There are but three 
characters: the widow, who wants to 
die by her husband’s resting-place; a 
maid in attendance; and a watchman 
guarding some hanged men nearby, 
who, seeing the lamplight, comes in. 
At the end, the widow gives up her 
husband’s body to replace a hanged 
man stolen while the guard was dally- 
ing with her. 

A Phoenix Too Frequent seeks to 
clothe this skimpy story in sparkling 
verse, and philosophic comments on 
life, death and love. Having both 
read and seen the play—one loses 
much in a first hearing—TI can agree 
that the verse often sparkles with bril- 
liant imagery. The philosophy is an- 
other matter. For all the effort put 
forward in both plays, the story of 
the woman of Ephesus remains no 
more than a cynical anecdote. 

These two offerings show the folly 
of trying to create a play upon too 
flimsy a foundation.: The anecdote is 
too slight to sustain the humorous 
effect Happy as Larry strives for. It 
is too individual, not universal 
enough in its grasp or implications— 
in essence, just a smart-aleck anti- 
feminine thrust—to be the frame- 
work for any sound body of thought. 

Christopher Fry, who had five 
plays on the London stage last sea- 
son, is the best versifier currently 
writing for the theater. His drama, 
The Lady’s Not for Burning (which 
Gielgud is bringing to New York in 
the fall), has more substance, and 
shows off Fry’s lively verse and in- 
cisive observations of life to greater 


advantage. His name might have 
come out of Shakespeare; his verse 
is an authentic outgrowth of the Eliz- 
abethan. The Lady’s Not for Burning 
is distinguished by irony and keen 
wit, which are equally evident in A 
Phoenix Too Frequent, but doomed 
to triviality by the story. It seems 
clear that what a playwright can 
create is in large measure limited by 
the story he selects. 


BROADWAY NOTES 


Van JOHNSON and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor are starred in MGM’s romantic 
comedy, The Big Hangover, which 
comes into the Capitol Theater on 
Thursday, May 25. Heading the sup- 
porting cast are Leon Ames, Fay 
Gene Lockhart and Edgar Buchanan. 
The partnered in-person show will 
headline Woody Herman and his Or- 
chestra, and MGM Record star Bill 
Farrell. Other aces will include Gene 
Baylor and Virginia Lee, comics. 

No Man of Her Own, starring Bar- 
bara Stanwyck and John Lund, is at 
the Brooklyn Theater. 
The second feature is a new Joe 
Palooka picture, Humphrey Takes a 
Chance, with Joe Kirkwood and Leon 
Errol in the principal roles based on 


Paramount 


the famous comic strip. The cast of 
No Man of Her Own includes Jane 
Cowl, the stage star, newcomer Lyle 
Bettger, Phyllis Thaxter, and Henry 
O'Neill. 

Guilty Bystander, produced and 
filmed entirely in New York, is at 
the Fabian Brooklyn Strand Theater, 
with a cast headed by Zachary Scott, 
Faye Emerson and Mary Boland. The 
associate feature is Daughter of the 
West, in which Philip Reed and Mar- 
tha Vickers are starred and Donald 
Woods and William Farnum are 
featured. 

Colt .45, outdoor drama produced 
by Warner Brothers, is the techni- 
color screen attraction at the Fabian 
Brooklyn Fox Theater. It stars Ran- 
dolph Scott, with Ruth Roman, and 
features Zachary Scott. The associate 
feature is House by the River, star- 
ring Louis Hayward, Lee Bowman 
and Jane Wyatt. 
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Answers Please! 


Questions for Communists 


by Stephen Naft 


Now in a completely new, revised, and enlarged third edition, 
this terrific little pamphlet has been creating a furor by its 
devastating use of the Socratic method to debunk and em- 
barrass the Communists. You'll want to have several to give 
to your friends, so order now, while the supply lasts. This is 


a must! 


25c a Copy 
Answer Please! 


Questions for Communists 
Does the Soviet citizen enjoy security? Is it not 
true that the secret police can arrest anyone without 


specific charges, hold him incommunicado, or send 


him to jail or a labor camp, leaving his family in 


the dark as to his fate? 


Answer Please! 


Questions for Communists 
What kind of “socialism” is it when by the right 
of inheritance (reintroduced in Soviet Russia by 
the law of March 20, 1945) inequality is estab- 
lished by giving greater privileges to the children 


of the elite? Doesn’t this perpetuate class distinc- 


tions? 


Answer Please! 


Questions for Communists 
The Communists maintained, during the Stalin- 


Hitler Pact, that the Nazi invasion of France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark and Norway was of “no 


concern to the workers,” since there 


was “no 


difference between the two imperialist camps” in 


the war. Do you agree? 








The New Leader 7 East 15th St. New York 3, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose $ . Please’ send 
copies of the newly _ revised 
and enlarged “Questions for Communists.” 
Name 
Address 
State 


City Zone 
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"The best screen musical in many years!" 
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“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Saturday Review Editor 
Congratulates New Leader 
Enthusiastic congratulations on your debut 
as a major American weekly magazine. 
NorMAN Cousins 





Two More Appreciative Readers 
Are Heard From 


Our new New Leaper is truly a success! I 


marvel at my own accursed human weakness, 
that I should find the same beliefs and ideas 
so much more convincing merely because they 
come in different outside garb. 
But honest, I think this change will be a 
great blessing. You look just grand! 
R. W. Rus 


My enthusiastic congratulations to you on the 
appearance of the new New Leaver! It is a 
masterpiece of typography, layout and the 
printer’s art. 

Frank E. Mason 


Papist Plot Uncovered 
on The New Leader 
We want no truck with Roman Catholicism. 
Yours is a Roman Catholic front outfit follow- 
ing the Vatican line. 
PROTESTANT 


Thinks Dallin Off Base 


In Column on Lattimore 


In David J. Dallin’s column on Owen Lat- 
timore, [THE New Leaver, May 13]. He quotes 
Lattimore as saying that “the power of control 
[in Communist China] has not passed into the 
hands of Soviet Russia,” and goes on to say 
that this statement is “false, biased and harm- 
ful.” How can Mr. Dallin say this when he 
admits himself that “the wretched caliber of 
American intelligence in the Far East is no- 
torious”’? or has Mr. Dallin been to the Far 
East? 

Mr. Dallin concludes that, because some of 
Lattimore’s statements have been similar to 
the Russian line, he is therefore a “fellow- 
traveler.” By this criterion, whenever we have 
a statesman who happens to agree with the 
Russians on a particular point, he must be 
labeled a Communist or fellow-traveler. What 
if the Russians say, “White is not black,” and 
Lattimore also says, “White is not black”. Is 
he therefore a fellow-traveler? Some people 
may think so—the McCarthys may say so— 
but there will be a few people, I hope, who 
will respect Lattimore for the frankness to ex- 
press what he thinks. And if we cannot have 
frankness in our statesmen, how can we have 
a sensible foreign policy? 

Tep SUMNER 
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Lhe New Leader welcomes comment from its 
readers, regardless of point of view. For 
space reasons, however, try to keep your let- 
ters under 300 words. 


Frankness is no excuse for pro-communism. 
I do not see why “frankly expressing what he 
thinks” precludes Lattimore’s being a fellow- 
traveler. 
| said that Lattimore’s statements on Rus- 
sian policies in the Far East are “false, biased 
and harmful.” Starting in 1945, Stalin gave 
considerable aid to the Chinese Communists; 
without this aid they could never have won 
the civil war. Concealment of this fact is in 
the interest of the Soviet government, and 
every fellow-traveler will be found repeating 
the same harmful nonsense. 
| stand by my statement that Owen Latti- 
more is a typical, 100 per cent fellow-traveler. 
Though not a member of the Communist party, 
he has always promoted the Soviet cause with 
every means at his disposal. 
Davio J. DaLLIn 


Objects to European Map 
that Contradicts Article 

The excellent article, “Has Europe a 
Chance?”, by F. A. Voigt, in the first issue 
of THe New LEADER magazine, is in the same 
non-conformist tradition that characterizes all 
the writings of this great European. 

Mr. Voigt unmistakably set forth that a 
common interest is shared by the nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe, and he meant the 
Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, Czecho- 
slovak, Hungarian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, Al- 
banian and Yugoslav nations, whose security 
must be restored together with their independ- 
ence. Hewever, the map illustrating the article 
contradicts it. Why does the map incorporate 
the three Baltic States into the U.S.S.R., and 
thus exclude them at a stroke from the Euro- 
pean scheme of F. A. Voigt? 

Kaarev R. Pusta, Sr. 


New LEADER mapmakers, intent on ob- 
serving Europe’s 1950 boundaries, stand 
shamefacedly guilty. THe New Leaner, of 
course, has never condoned the subju- 
gation of the free Baltic republics by the 
U.S.S.R.—Eb. 


Urges Political Education 
for Rock-head Officials 
Your depressing article on our coddling of 
Tsarists in Russian DP camps (THe New 
Leaper, April 29, 1950) highlights one of our 
greatest needs: politically sophisticated admini- 
strators able to distinguish Communists from 
liberals. Fuzzy-mindedness on this score among 
some liberals spurred the Communist infiltration 
of Government agencies during the New Deal: 
similar confusion among conservatives often de- 
prives us of the services of badly-needed anti- 

Communist leftists. 

Georce KEITH 
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THE New LEADER will accept clas- 
sified advertising at the rate of 25c 
an agate line. Call Sp-7-8260. 


THEATER -PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal erganizations are 
requested when planning 
theatre parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, 
Manager of THE NEW LEADER 
Theatrical Department. Phone 
SPring 17-8260. THE NEW 
LEADER Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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EDITORIAL 





NEW trend has been established by recent 
A events. It is still not possible to say that 
the West has taken the offensive in the cold war: 
but enough is happening to indicate that it is 
consolidating itself in preparation for that offen- 
sive. In the past two weeks: 

1. The Atlantic Pact Foreign Ministers took 
the unprecedented step of creating a permanent 
board of strategy designed to weld together the 
land, sea and air power of the twelve Pact 
nations into one striking force under one unified 
command, This historic act offers the most 
specific kind of assurance that no Western nation 
can be attacked without challenging the armed 
might of the entire West. 

2. French Foreign Minister Schuman pre- 
sented a daring plan for the integration of 
France’s coal and steel industries with those of 
West Germany, which could: End traditional 
German-French enmity: strengthen the econo- 
mies of both nations; blunt Russia’s designs on 
Germany and bring Bonn still closer to the 
West; and lay the foundations for wider Euro- 
pean unity. Also, as some European socialists 
and labor leaders fear, the plan could create a 
new unholy alliance between French and Ger- 
man cartels, Whatever the Schuman Plan turns 
out to be finally, it indicates that Europeans are 
thinking in bold terms. 

3. Great Britain has become a full member 
in the European Payments Union, thus remov- 
ing both an economic and a psychological ob- 
stacle to European economic integration. Britain 
still holds certain reservations, involving chiefly 
the status of sterling as an international currency 
—but her entry into the Union is now an un- 
assailable fact of first-rate meaning. 

4. Secretary Acheson has promised consider- 
able tangible economic and military aid to Bao 
Dai and the French in Indo-China. Simultaneous- 
ly, U. S. officials have been active in the UN 
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Preparing for the 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
Kast (which has been holding sessions in Thai- 
land), and the State Department has launched a 
new $60-million-dollar economic and technical 
assistance program for Southeast Asia. 

3. Turkey has followed Greece in moving 
closer to the West ideologically. In its first com- 
pletely free elections — held thanks to the 
Truman Doctrine—it eliminated the remnants 
of the old Kemal Ataturk dictatorship and 
elected a regime pledged to carry out extensive 
reforms. With an outright left-of-center govern- 
ment in Athens, and one at Ankara more com- 
mitted to democracy than any the Turks have 
ever had, what slogan will the Communists 
henceforth use to condemn aid to Greece and 
Turkey? Containment of communism there hav- 
ing paid off better than expected (a fact recog- 
nized by Bevin and Acheson when they specially 
reiterated that Western help would continue), 
we await the day when the new free forces of 
the East will join those of the West in mounting 
a peaceful offensive against communism, 

6. The United States, meanwhile, moved with 
giant strides toward fulfillment of its new world 
responsibilities. In addition to playing a decisive 
role in the events named, America entered into a 
new “working relationship” with the Marshall 
Plan countries’ Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. This is one step removed 
from “formal organizational” connection and— 
who knows?—perhaps only a degree further 
from full partnership in what Bevin termed a 
“great Atlantic brotherhood.” If this comes to 
fruition, communism will be sent into headlong 
retreat, and it will become truly possible to at- 
tempt the ultimate goal of all humanity—world 
brotherhood. 

All in all, then, the “cult of doom” is being 
cold-shouldered by Western diplomats and a 
new spirit is slowly arising. 
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‘Peace’ At This Price? 


HIS is an interim report on “A Mid-Century 
Toonenn of Peace” to be held in Chicago 
May 29-30. The “Committee for Peaceful Alter- 
natives to the Atlantic Pact,” sponsor of the 
affair, has unaccountably omitted from the of- 
ficial call that part of its name indicating opposi- 
tion to the Pact. It does, however, favor us with 
oblique attacks on America, and an uncritical at- 
titude toward Russia. 

Although most of the Conference’s individual 
sponsors are respectable citizens, one out of 
every five is identifiable as a backer of earlier 
“crusades” like last year’s Soviet kulturfest at 
the Waldorf and Henry Wallace’s Presidential 
campaign. 

If anyone in the house is still incredulous, we 
offer the “Mid-Century Conference” as proof 
that it is still happening here. 


The Workmen's Circle 


HE Workmen’s Circle this week celebrates 
Ti fiftieth anniversary. Few organizations 
‘can claim more to their credit than this vener- 
able fraternal order which is also, remarkably 
enough, an educational society, social club, in- 
surance agency, charitable institution, debating 
forum and political force, all in one. 

Founded by Jewish radicals and unionists, the 
Workmen’s Circle has been closely oriented to 
democratic socialism and secular Jewish culture; 
but it has never been sectarian, and its devotion 
to America has always been passionate. Indeed, 
it was one of the few groups which early under- 
stood the nature of both communism and fas- 
cism, and fought them. 

Tue New Leaper hopes that the Workmen’s 
Circle’s next fifty years will be as fruitful as its 


first half century. 
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